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May 


Trust me, ’tis something to be cast 
Face to face with one’s self at last. 


And to be set down on one’s own two feet 

So nigh to the great warm heart of God, 

You almost seem to feel it beat 

Down from the sunshine and up from the sod. 
— Lowell 


“Face to face with one’s self at last.” What does 


Lowell mean by that? 


Is it not that each returning spring is a mirror in 
which to see the true reflection of one’s soul? 


Has the year’s petty worries robbed the spirit of 
freshness, the heart of joyousness, and planted furrows 
of care and unrest? One day of complete self- 
surrender to the humanizing, mellowing influences of 
springtimé, of reverent listening for the Infinite 
heart-beat through this newness of life that comes 
stealing in upon a weary, waiting world, has the magic 
power to reveal to every fine, susceptible soul, its 
spiritual lapse from its better self. But the awakened 
consciousness to one’s shortcomings and to the earth- 
soil and dust we have allowed to half cover us, does 
not bring discouragement when all nature is teaching 
the power and beauty of beginning over again. The 
resurrection of early ideals seems possible once again 
and hope springs anew with every wild-born thing. 


How mnch of this inspiration and freshness can be 
felt in the school-room? The childhood of life and 
the childhood of the year are in such close sympathy, 
one longs to throw them together and let nature make 
her own program. If convention and civilization pre- 
vent this let the spirit of spring flow through the open 
doors and windows of every primary room, and clear 
out all the dust and deadness that have gathered over 
a “set,” mechanical way of doing things. 
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Number 5 


The month of apple blossoms! The months should 
be rechristened and May should be the tree-blossom 
month. Children are born into a world of tree- 
blossoms as they are born into a world of color, and 
take these glories as a matter of course. The teacher 
who can awaken the soul-senses of the children to the 
beauty, charm, purity and graciousness of apple 
blossoms, so that never again will they see them 
unmoved or pass them by unloved, has done precious 
work for the month of May. Let us see to it that all 
the nature work in these spring and summer months 
shall be something else besides dissection and classifi- 
cation. It is more the soul than the body of nature 
that we must discover to these children, or nature 
study is a farce. Too much of this work has been 
soulless anatomy with no recognition of its spiritual 
meaning. It seems sometirnes that 


“ He would study organic existence 
First drives out the soul with rigid persistene.” 


Vivacity in the School-Room 


We hear of a‘ kindergarten smile,’— why not a 
primary-teacher smile. They are one and the same 
when they are forced, and both pitiable enough. How 
can one detect whether the smile be true or made-up, 
whether of the heart or of the muscles? It tells itself. 

How must the little children feel under the relent- 
less influence of a false, make-believe vivacity day 
after day? How utterly weary they must be of the 


‘rarified atmosphere of high-wrought cheer to which 


the determinedly vivacious teacher lifts them and piti- 
lessly holds them day after day! How they must 
long to be “ let alone.” 

“Good morning, dear children. I hope you are 
all very well this morning. Shall we sing a song to 
show how happy we are?” This in a high-pitched, 
rattling, tin-pan voice, equally devoid of agreeable- 
ness and sincerity. The dramatic. teacher in the 
happy role then breaks into a jingling motion-song 
and sweeps the children along with her till they nearly 
lose their breath in the swift current of over-happiness. 
Without a second for the song to leave an influence 
upon the happy victims, the teacher pounces upon 
another delightful thing to do, and the children are 
whirled into a game or an exercise as if carried along 
by pitiless machinery that had been set going and 
couldn’t be stopped. From this they are dashed into 
a reading, writing, or made-to-order ‘ observation ” 
lesson, with that never-dying, vivacious voice, that will 
not, will not, wé// not stop, still ringing in their ears as 
they try to think and work. 

And all this is to make the children happy, alert, 
spontaneous, wide-awake! Does the child-mind never 
need rest and quiet and time to unfold as do plant- 
buds? Must the teacher keep up an everlasting drum- 
beat for the development of the child-soul? If the 
primary teacher could believe that the spirit of har- 
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monious, happy work in the school-room must be 
first of all and most of all, the radiation from her own 
soul, and that this spirit is best fostered by the low, 
kindly tone, the genuine smile, the timely word, the 
timely touch, and the “imely silence that falls like 
a healing balm, she will learn some of the best things 
she can ever know about the training of children. 

The American child with his fearful inheritance of 
nervous rush needs the cooling, quieting touch on the 
restless pulse far more than he needs the prod of 
the vivacious spur. 


The Art of Questioning 


ANNE WALKER BoorH Training School Rochester N. Y. 


“A wise question is half of knowledge.” 
— Lord Bacon 


URELY this is a subject of vast importance, for the 

S success and efficiency of teaching depend more upon 

our skill and judgment in questioning than upon any 

other part of our work. The method and the ques- 

tion are the great instruments to be used in the child’s 
intellectual development by the trained teacher of to-day. 

The study of psychic laws and educational principles has 
helped educators to deduce certain general rules which we 
must live up to in our school-rooms, if we are to gain the 
best results and escape the unfavorable criticism of the 
pedagogic critic. The teacher may be a scholar: she may 
possess great earnestness and enthusiasm; she may be 
happy in the choice of illustrative material; have the most 
scientific theories of education, and yet if she fails in her 
questions, she fails in her profession. ‘The art of question- 
ing is the art of teaching, and she who can question well can 
teach well. 

First of all, let us remember that we must not de/iver, for, 
in truth, the value of instruction depends upon the amount 
really received and appropriated, and childish minds refuse 
to accept and appropriate that which is figuratively thrown 
at them. ‘There are few arts acquired with less constant 
effort. Itis only learned by continual and intelligent prac- 
tice. ‘To-day one finds herself falling into the same old set 
forms of yesterday. We are all such slaves to habit. Keep 
at it; correct those faults; be your own severest critic, for 
there are few arts which result in greater growth for the 
teacher than this of learning to question skilfully. 

Let us consider the purpose of the question in the four 
parts of the lesson, z72.: 

I. Review. 

II. Development. 
IIL. Summary. 
IV. Drill. 


Parts of the Lesson. 


In the review we question to establish a connection 
between what the child already knows and that which is to 
be developed to-day. This is one of the most important 
functions of the question, for the mind positively refuses to 
accept and retain any isolated knowledge. These questions 
are sometimes called preliminary or experimental questions, 
and not infrequently do they show the teacher the weak- 
nesses in yesterday’s work. ‘Their purpose, however, is to 
condition the mind for the new matter to be presented. 

The prime purpose of the question in the development of 
the lesson is to so condition the mind of the child that he 
may think and act for himself. This is where the actual 
instruction is given by the Socratic method and, as the 
eminent teacher once said, “‘ Question knowledge into the 
mind of a child and then question it out again.” Up toa 
certain point this is a good thought for us, but it has its 
limitations. There is still such a thing as instruction and 
there are facts and truths to be gained in every subject 
which the wise teacher will give when she has prepared the 
mind for the retention of those facts. There are many in 
our profession who go so far as to insist that the educational 
principle which tells us, “ Never tell.a child anything he 
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can find out for himself,” must be lived up to, even to its 
letter, and thus lessons lack the richness which knowledge 
brings to them, and the poverty of the teachers’ knowledge 
is covered up by a principle which has been interpreted in 
its letter rather than in its spirit. To express in a few 
words the function of the question in the development 
work, one might say it was to get the child to think. The 
purpose of the question in the summary is to lead the child 
to generalize the important points so that they may stand out 
prominently in his memory. In @¢ri// work the question, 
called by some examination question, does double duty. It 
tests the thoroughness of the teacher’s work and fixes that 
which has been gained. Just here let the teacher ask her- 
self two questions: Has the lesson fulfilled its purpose? 
How much is the child able to reproduce? 

Let us linger a moment before discussing the character- 
istics of the question, to speak of the advantages of indi- 
vidual recitation over simultaneous recitation. While the 
latter saves time, gives life and vigor to a recitation, imparts 
courage to timid pupils, drills the class in making uniform 
statements, affords good exercise for the vocal organs and 
lends variety to the recitation, it has fewer advantages than 
the individual recitation. In this the child’s self-confidence 
is developed, mental activity is stimulated, the usage of 
good English is promoted, excellence of perception and 
thorough preparation are brought about. This kind of 
recitation avoids confusion and enables the teacher to judge 
of the clearness of the child’s concepts. 

One of the essential points to learn in the art of question- 
ing is how to put the question. First ask the question and, 
if it demands much thought, wait, then call on individuals 
promiscuously, by name, always using the name last.. In 
this way the whole class is on the alert and the mental 
activity is multiplied by the number of pupils in the class. 
Never speak the name first; as, for example, “Mary, to 
what country does Corsica belong?’’ The teacher should 
direct her question to the class ; as, for example, “ To what 
country does Corsica belong?” Mary may tell. 

The question should be concise. By this I mean ex- 
pressed in the fewest possible words. The fruit of the 
question is thought, and to gain as much mental activity as 
possible in the least time is our object. The best questions 
are expressed in simple, clear language, and always reach 
the standard of the most exacting grammarian. 

Let us constantly bear in mind the age and capacity of 
our puplls and adapt our questions to them. The use of 
too advanced a vocabulary in the primary departments is 
even more of a hindrance to the pupils than the lack of 
finished English in the academic teacher. 

One great point to be ever before us is that we are to say 
little and should cause the pupils to say as much as possible. 
Let the attention of our sehool visitors be attracted to the 
children and that which they can express rather than to us. 
It has been said “ ’Tis the business of art to conceal art”’ 
and this maxim is ever exemplified in the Utopian school. 
The teacher should be what we might figuratively call an 
unseen force. Our every effort must be to stimulate mental 
activity. 

Again, questions should be definite, to the point, unmis- 
takable ; not ambiguous or capable of various interpretations. 
Vague or indefinite questions bewilder or discourage the 
thoughtful pupil. They cultivate a habit of inaccuracy on 
the part of the bold or over-confident, for such a child will 
guess, while a keen-witted child, who has perhaps learned 
from the form of your question what you expect, answers 
correctly ; but the result is not growth. 


The questions of the true teacher are always original. By 
this I mean, expressed. in her own language and in the 
logical relation she has planned rather than in the language 
of the book. This last point I would make indelible. 


How is it possible for a teacher who possesses in any faint 
degree the power of interesting her class, to ask the set, 
stereotyped question of another, and thus bar out all possi- 
bility of the life, vigor, and enthusiasm which originality 
and personality lend to a recitation? Children have fre- 
quently answered correctly the questions of the text-book 
without thought. Put those same questions, if they are 
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worth asking, into your own language and note the keener 
interest of the pupils. 

Questions should always be those which the pupils can 
answer. There have been teachers who approved of bring- 
ing home to the pupil the realization of his own ignorance. 
Never, never do this. Do not discourage those whom it is 
your privilege to help. 

We have considered several of the characteristics of good 
questions. Let us direct our attention for the moment to 
the pitfalls which we must avoid. Questions should never 
suggest nor hint at the answer. Questions which allow a 
choice of answers or leave but an alternative from which to 
guess, result in no growth and much harm, for the habit of 
inaccuracy leads to the feeblest kind of mental develop- 
ment. 

Then there is another class called direct questions, or 
those which may be answered by yes or mo. These are 
always poor. They produce no thought and leave the 
instructor no farther on in the development of her new 
matter than before the question was asked. They weaken 
the teacher’s general force, waste time and kill thought. 
They are the dé noire of most teachers and are veritably 
the most persistent and stubborn weed in the garden of our 
self-culture. 

Again, questions should not contain the subject-matter 
of alesson. This resort of the careless teacher is a wrong to 
the child. Retrace your steps; go back and gain logically 
and thoroughly all the points which your matter demands. 
A new thought thrust upon the class by means of its 
‘ embodiment in your question will not live. Once more, it 
is far wiser to turn back and commence anew than to intro- 
duce in your question ideas which have been carelessly 
omitted in the development work. 

Questions should not be elliptical, or, in other words, they 
should be in form, simple, interrogative sentences. How? 
When? Why? etc¢., are good when they direct the cate- 
chised to a definite thought. Such questions are discour- 
aging to the restless but penitent child who returns from 





his air castles to “turn over a new leaf’’ and fix his 
attention. 
Beware of your special form of question! Most of us 


have one, and the stereotyped form results in the monoto- 
nous recitation, lends little or no interest and makes the 
recitation in general a bugbear. Such questions are apt to 
be too simple, and the habit of asking questions which are 
too simple, thus barring out the possibility of growth, is 
almost as pernicious in the teacher as that Of asking obscure 
questions. Each question should require a distinct mental 
effort on the part of the child and the answer should be the 
result of his own thinking. 

Again, a lively interest in the work which follows has 
tempted the teacher to anticipate in her questions that 
which the child has not yet learned. Do not be tempted ; 
for when you are ready for the advanced lesson, the inter- 
est which novelty lends will be wanting. We are often 
prompted to generalize for the class. It is so much easier 
to gain the summary by asking questions embodying 
generalizations which the pupils should make. This is the 
child’s opportunity to crystalize his mental product for him- 
self. Do not deprive him of this benefit. So much for the 
good and poor characteristics of the single question. 

Let us think of the points to be observed in a series of 
questions. The chief point here is the necessity of their 
logical relation. This is vital. Each question should grow 
out of the preceding answer. One wonders how the old- 
time pedagogue could confine herself to questions in a text- 
book, for surely there are few, bright, original, intelligent 
children who would respond to the same question in the 
same words. Let us master the logic of questioning first of 
all, for what is learned confusedly is remembered confusedly. 
All effective teaching must be characterized by system and 
continuity. One author on the art of questioning calls our 
attention to the connected evidence of various illiterate wit- 
nesses in judicial trials. In reading their testimony one is 


impressed with the logical sequence, but we see the source 
in the questions of the lawyer. The habit of repeating 
questions is harmful, for, besides wasting the time which 
belongs to the class, it encourages inattention, 


Encourage 
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your pupils to question you. Let them question each other. 
This lends variety and leads to the highest degree of intel- 
lectual energy. Strive to have each child feel the question- 
ing and let him expect to have his personal knowledge 
challenged at the close-of the lesson. We are told by 
psychologists that no act of thinking is complete until its 
products have been set forth in words. From this fact we 
learn that we should secure entire sentences for answers and 
these sentences must be in the child’s own language. 
Remember that it only requires tact and verbal memory to 
fill out elliptical questions, ; 

What questions shall we put when the preceding answer 
is a wrong one? We may try one, or, if that fails, other of 
several plans. “Will some one tell me why that answer 
was a wrong one?” Again, alter the language of the ques- 
tion. Ask it to a maturer child; then ask several subordi- 
nate questions to disentangle the precise truth ; then repeat 
in its original form, to the first pupil, and fix the fact thus 
gained. When incorrect answers grow out of inattention, 
ask questions similar to the following: What have we just 
said? What have we just learned about General Wolfe? 

If we have mastered all the good points in this art and 
eradicated all the poor points, there are still a few personal 
characteristics which make infinitely more effectual the skill 
of the questioner. Stand before your class when teaching, 
with chest forward. There are few Delsartian ideas more 
symbolic of encouragement, graciousness, love and kindly 
interest than the “ chest forward” manner of standing. It 
lends an attractive dignity to the teacher’s manner which 
nothing else can give. Let the voice be sufficiently loud to 
be easily heard by the remotest member of your class, but 
no louder. Cultivate a pleasant, agreeable tone and vary 
its key continually. It is just such a rest to the ear of the 
child as the line of beauty to the eye of the artist who has 
long worked upon angles. Let manner, voice, and eyes 
secure attention by arousing curiosity and interest. Hold 
the attention by an animated and quiet enthusiasm in 
manner which is the priceless gift of the ideal teacher. 


‘What is best administered is best.” 





Some Books on Art IX 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


ERHAPS no line of reading — of professional read- 

Pp ing — would be of more practical advantage to 

teachers than the historical study of art. To follow 

the development of man through his successive 

efforts in painting, sculpture and architecture is to get, not 

a side-light, but a very direct and searching illumination on 
the progress of the human race. 

Pictures are universally attractive. People who see no 
“sense” in poetry, and who are unmoved by music, will 
find something in every picture-gallery to interest them, 
This, of course, is first of all becanse pictures make less 
demand on the imagination than any other form of expres- 
sion. In listening to music the thing meant by the com- 
poser is conveyed in the.subtlest manner, and the finer 
shades of meaning are lost to all but the finer ear — there 
is neither image nor epithet, nothing but sound. In liter- 
ature the expression of thought is more definite than in 
music, but in painting it reaches its fullest form and the 
story is told directly to the vision. Delicate shades of 
spiritual meaning may be conveyed to the beholder, but the 
picture is primarily an illustration of life. 

Painting, therefore, is the art by which man earliest 
learned to express himself and appeal to his fellows. If we 
go back to picture-writing we find a world of ingenuity and 
more than a touch of imagination called into action for the 
expression of thought. This, however, we shall hardly 
choose to do in that study of art which we are about tocon- 
sider. What we want is to acquire a familarity with the 
best known work in painting, sculpture and architecture of 
the past and present ; to associate it with the country and 
the period in which it appeared ; and to learn something of 
the men that contributed it to the world’s product. 
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Opportunities for this Study 


This study of art and its history is one of the most 
gratifying and ennobling lines of culture which the multi- 
plicity of books and magazines has placed at our disposal, 
and it is, on the whole, one of the easiest to take up without 
a teacher. There are good books in abundance on the 
subject, yet no such bewildering array as we find on some 
other subjects. 

‘Then, too, photographs, plaster casts, and good prints of 
various kinds are inexpensive and easily obtained. With 
their aid and the improvement of every opportunity to visit 
museums and other places where works of art and casts of 
the ancient marbles are collected, a fair idea of the master- 
pieces of sculpture can be obtained. From photographs 
and magazine prints alone a collection can be made which 
is both interesting and valuable. 

The magazines, of which there are so many nowadays, 
are continually publishing articles on art and artists and 
these articles are always illustrated with more or less respec- 
table half-tone engravings, reproducing the work of the 
masters. A judicious glance through the pages of even the 
ten cent periodicals each month would enable one to make 
very satisfactory additions to a study collection trom time to 
time. These prints, cut out and mounted or preserved in 
the magazine leaflets and kept in a portfolio of home manu- 
facture, will help you to become familiar with the pictures 
to learn which you like and why, and to be ready to make a 
judicious choice when Copley prints or Braun autotypes 
come your way. 

It will also help you to fix and remember such. art criti- 
cism as you take up in your reading and, finally, to take with 
you, in that journey to the Old World that we all expect 
to take some day, a clear and definite expression of the 
different schools of painting and of the individual pecularities 
of the painters that composed them. 


There is one well-known firm in the east that publishes a 
very large collection of photographs of ancient and modern 
painting, sculpture and architecture. Every year or two 
they issue supplementary catalogues so well indexed and 
arranged that there is little or no difficulty in selection. 
The unmounted photographs are quite inexpensive when 
purchased by the half-dozen. 


How to Know What We Like 


The buying of pictures, however, should come after we 
have done a little preliminary reading. For, if an investiga- 
tion were to be made of our actual knowledge of what pic- 
tures we wish to study and why, I suspect there are few of 
us that could give sufficient reason for our choice. We all 
know that Raphael painted many Madonnas and that the 
Sistine, so-called, is one of them— how many of us know 
positively why it is called the Sistine? We know that 
Michael Angelo was sculptor and painter too, — could we 
name a half-dozen of his works? We speak glibly enough 
of Sir Joshua, and Rubens and Van Dyck—could we give a 
representative list of the portraits for which each is famous? 
Could we define their individual qualities or say positively 
to what schools they respectively.belonged ? 

It is to supply this presumable lack in our historical 
knowledge that I propose to suggest to you a list of stand- 
ard writers on art whose study and experience have made 
them helpful critics. Criticism of art is attended in some 
measure ‘by the same drawback as criticism of literature,— 
it makes it difficult for the reader to get a spontaneous im- 
pression for himself from the thing itself. 

Yet it is better to look at pictures through the medium of 
another intelligence than without any intelligence at all, and 
this is no reflection on our own esthetic sensibilities, for an 
untrained eye is but half an eye when it is looking at a pic- 
ture. In art, as in science, we are forced by the very 
nature of the case, to accept up to a certain point the 
standards of those that have given years to the study of the 
subject. The old phrase, “I don’t know anything about 
art, but I know what I like,” is a dangerous paradox and 
justly tabooed. We must know something about art before 
we can know what we like. 


Among the Books 


A useful book for- early reading is Luebke’s “ History of 
Art” which is reliable as far as it goes. Although not 
always clear in analysis and definition it covers the different 
periods of art fairly well and is illustrated plentifully with 
cuts which are useful in giving an idea of the artists men- 
tioned and their work. In this book painting, sculpture, 
and architecture are all treated. 

From the Luebke history, turn to Gardner’s “ Handbook 
of Greek Sculpture,” a recent book, excellent for criticism 
and for the quality of its half-tone engravings. Mr. 
Gardner’s analysis of the different periods of Greek and 
Roman sculpture are not only wonderfully interesting but 
they touch those historic truths that students of any and all 
departments of man’s activity need to bear constantly in 
mind. 

Another helpful book for facts concerning sculpture is 
Mrs. Clement’s “Outline History in Sculpture.” Perry’s 
Greek and Roman Sculpture” is an excellent authority on 
the same subject and following any and all of these we may 
take Perkins’ “Tuscan Sculptors,” and “Handbook of 
Italian Sculpture.” 

Mrs. Clement has also a very valuable work on “ Legen- 
dary and Mythological Art’ which gives a good idea of the 
history of both ancient and ‘medizval art. Mrs. Jameson’s 
“ Legends of the Madonnas” and “Legends of Monastic 
Art” are two books of great interest and very helpful to an 
understanding of the Italian painters. 

An outline of facts prepared from these books may now 
be filled in with details from other sources. 
“ Lives of the Painters” is an old authority and contains 
some interesting anecdote. It is not, however, reliable as 
to fact and should be taken after the historic foundation has 
been obtained elsewhere. The same is true to some extent 
of Mrs. Jameson’s “ History of Painting” except that the 
value of her book consists in critical comment instead of 
anecdote. It is a good thing to read: at the close of the 
course. 

Most of these books will be found in any well-ordered 
public library, but some of them, at any rate, can be 
obtained from some source or other, and the poorest library 
will have at least a cyclopedia of art from which you can 
acquire a skeleton of names and dates to be filled out later 
with whatever comes in your way. 

Unhappily, books on art are rather costly and can seidom 
be secured in cheap editions owing to the illustrations. For 
women living in small towns where library resources are 
limited, the book club is a godsend, and enables each mem- 
ber not only to secure the reading of a certain number of 
good books each year, but to acquire one or two of them 
for her own, or else, if she be so generously minded, to con- 
tribute the nucleus for a town library. These methods, how- 
ever, and the town or village study class, with its photo- 
graphs, books, stereopticon slides, and so forth, belongs to 
another and broader work than the individual reading we 
are dealing with. 

The Higher Critics 


To return to that, the next thing to consider is what we 
may call the “higher criticism” of art — the getting at the 
tendencies of certain periods and their historic significance. 
I am not sure that we shall not find this the most entranc- 
ing part of our art study. ‘The same men that have written 
delightfully for us on poetry and the drama have also written 
delightfully on the art of the sculptor and the painter. 
Taine’s “ Philosophy of Art,” “ Ideal in Art,” and “ Philoso- 
phy of Art in Italy, the Netherlands and Greece,’ are 
exquisite critiques and charming studies of pictures and 
places. John Addington Symonds, whose critical essays 
have been mentioned in previous articles in this series, has 
contributed to this subject a discriminating study of “The 
Renaissance of the Fine Arts in Italy.” 

Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters” is a work too large fora 
busy person to absorb as a whole, but it can be dipped into 
here and there, and a volume of selections made up from it 
and from his other works, and published under the title 
“ The True and the Beautiful’ contains a good deal of art 
criticism and is not only worth reading but worth owning. 
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Dr. Van Dyke’s “ Principles of Art” is a suggestive and 
helpful book. There are several short essays in Dr. Mabie’s 
« My Study Fire” that are good in this connection. 

In your study of the Italian painters, you will find certain 
of Browning’s poems very interesting, notably “ Old Pictures 
in Florence,” “Fra Lippo Lippi,” and “Andrea del 
Sarto.” The latter is a sermon on the deadly power of an 
unworthy motive in art. It is a tremendous lesson from 
more than one point of view, and gives us a glimpse of the 
inside of a soul that has sold itself to the powers of the 
earth. 

The knowledge of art to be gained by these readings may 
not, perhaps, be of direct benefit in school work but it is 
very educative in its way. It trains the eye to beautiful 
lines and the mind to perceive the thoughts that lie behind 
them. It widens our knowledge of men and nations for we 
cannot study art in its different stages of development with- 
out learning something of the history that is so bound up in 
it. And it will help in the selection of what is really good 
in its effect on the young minds about us, for 

















“We're made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred time, nor cared to see; 
And so, they are better painted — better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that — 
God uses us to help each other so 
Lending our minds out.” 





Blossom-time 


Snow, snow, down from the apple-trees 

Pink and white drifting of petals sweet! 

Kiss her and crown her our Lady of Blossoming, 
There as she sits on the apple-tree sweet! 


Has she not gathered the summer about her? 

See how it laughs from her lips and her eyes! 

Think you the sun there would shine on without her? 
Nay! ’Tis her smile keeps the gray from the skies! 


Fire of the rose, and snow of the jessamine, 

Gold of the lily-dust hid in her hair; 

Day holds his breath and Night comes up to look at her, 
Leaving their strife for a vision so rare. 


Snow, snow, down from the apple-trees, 
Pink and white drifting of petals sweet! 
Kiss her and crown her, and flutter adown her, 
And carpet the ground for her dear little feet! 


—L. E. R. 


How the Seed Grew 


WALTER SARGENT 


BLACK morning-glory seed and two or three little 
A gravel stones of about the same size lay wrapped in 
a bit of brown paper upon a book shelf. One 
autumn morning the seed had dropped from its dry 
husk, and little Marie found it on the ground in the garden. 
‘* What is it?’ she asked, and her father told her what it 
was, and how some time it might grow into a vine. So she 
picked up the seed and with it the little stones. 
“ The stones will not grow,” said her father. 
“ Why not?” 
“They have no life,” he answered ; 
stones.” 
“ Poor little stones,” said Marie, “ perhaps they will grow 
if I plant them next spring. What sort of a vine would 
they make if they did grow? Any way I'll keep them with 


“they are only 
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the seed so it won’t be lonely all 
the long winter,” and she clasped 
them tightly in her hand. 

When they reached the house 
she opened her hand and looked 
at her treasures. N 

“Next spring I'll plant you 
and you will grow into a beauti- 
ful vine,” she whispered to the 
seed. “Perhaps you will grow, 
too, little stones.” 

Then she wrapped them in a 
bit of brown paper, stole into 


‘ae 


the study and 
tucked them a- 
way on a shelf 
among her 
father’s books, 
went to play, 
and forgot all 
about them. 

** Grow, what 
is grow?”’ said 
the little black 
seed, for the 
word sent a , 
thrill through it. # 

“We don’t 
know,”’ said the 
stones. 


“What is 
grow?” said the We. 
seed. aS 
*s. €on’t 
know,” answered the bit of brown paper. 
“ Grow,” said the seed. ‘‘Some time I shall grow,’ and 


then repeated the word softly, for it had a strangely sweet 
sound. 

They lay there a long time, many days and weeks, but the 
seed did not forget that wonderful word. 

“ Grow,” said the seed. ‘‘ Some time I shall grow.” 

“Why do you say so much about growing?” asked the 
stones. 

“T think it is a nice word,” answered the little seed. 

“You don’t know anything about it,” said they. 

“No,” replied the seed, “‘ but I am sure I should like to 
grow if I only knew how.” 

“Perhaps this big book here can tell you something 
about it,” said the brown paper. “It knows all about seeds 
and plants.” 

“ Big book, can you tell me how to grow?” asked the 
seed. 

Now it happened that this book was a botany and knew 
many wonderful things about plants. Then, too, it was not 
at all proud of its knowledge, but very kind, so it said : 

“ What kind of a seed are you?” 

“ A morning-glory,’’ answered the seed. 

“Ah, yes, pomota Purpurea,” said the botany. “ Let us 
see what you ought to have. Leaves heart shaped, acumi- 
nate, entire; peduncles long; umbellately flowered ; calyx 
bristly, hairy below; corolla funnel form.” 

“ What is that?” asked the seed somewhat timidly, for it 
did not quite understand. 

“Why, you are a seed of the /pomoea Purpirea,” said the 
book. “ You have a caulicle and a pair of cotyledons. If 
you wish to grow, you must send a root down from the 
caulicle and unfold your cotyledons and spread them out in 
the air and sunlight.” - 

“Then what?” asked the seed. 

“Then you must send your root farther down into the 
ground and your stem farther up into the air, and grow 
heart-shaped, acuminate leaves at proper spaces, and, by 
and by, flowers with green calyx and _ funnel-shaped 
corolla.” 

“ Are leaves and flowers very hard to make?”’ 

“ T don’t know,” answered the botany. “ The leaves are 


broad and green with nice curves and a wonderful arrange- 
ment of veins. 
beautiful color.’ 


The flowers are thin and delicate and have 
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“Will all my leaves and flowers have to be just like that?” 
asked the seed. 


“ Yes,” answered the botany. 


“ But I don’t know how,” said the seed. “Can’t I grow 
a while before I begin to make all those wonderful things?” 

“ No, growing is doing that,” said the book. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the seed, and no wonder. It had 
been so sure that growing must be something nice and easy, 
and now to find that it meant doing all those wonderful 
things that must be done just so. 


‘“¢ Other seeds grow and don’t have any trouble,” said the 
kind botany encouragingly. 

“ How can I begin?”’ asked the seed. 

“ Why, just send your root down and your leaves up.” 

“How shall I start my root?” said the seed. “I don’t 
see how one is to begin.” 

“1 don’t know,” answered the botany. “Perhaps you 
would better wait awhile. As I said, other seeds have 
grown, and have had no trouble in doing these things.”’ 


So the seed waited, and after a while it found itself repeat- 
ing again, only very quietly now, that beautiful word Marie 
had spoken to it when she put it away there in the brown 
paper. 

“Other seeds have grown all right,” it said. ‘“ I would 
try very hard if I only knew how to begin.” 

One spring morning Marie’s father reached for his big 
botany. When he took it from the shelf, down fell the 
piece of brown paper. Marie picked it up. “What is 
this?” she asked, as she unfolded it. “Oh, it is my 
morning-glory seed I put here and forgot all about it. Will 
it grow now?” 

“ Yes,” answered her father. “We'll take it out and 
plant it.” 

So they went together to the garden. Marie laid the 
open paper on. the ground while she and her father prepared 
a nicé place in the soft earth for the seed. 

Meanwhile it lay there in the paper with the little gravel 
stones. It could see the trees and green leaves and flowers 
and feel the warm sunshine and the breeze. 

“T feel as if I could do anything! ”’ it said. 

Then Marie put it in the ground. “ Now you will grow,” 
she said, “ and be a vine with leaves and beautiful flowers.” 
Then she covered it up and left it in the darkness. 

“ How dark it is! Why is she gone so long?” thought 
the seed. “I can’t see the sun at all now. I wish she had 
left me up there among the beautiful things that are grow- 
ing.” But Marie did not come back. All night it lay there 
and when morning came it was quite discouraged. 

“ This dark ground has hidden me so the light can never 
find me,” it said. After all the long waiting, must I lie here 
and die, and never grow?” 

How strangely the last word sounded down there in the 
darkness. Just as it did when the seed first heard it so long 
ago. Everything repeated it. The soft earth pressed close 
to it and whispered “Grow.” The moisture of a passing 
shower touched it and bade it grow. The warmth of the 
sunshine reached down and called to it. “Grow,” it said, 
and the little seed trembled with gladness and grew. 

Down went the root into the dark earth. Up went the 
leaves, up and out into the sunshine. The little vine 
reached for the tall support near by and twined higher and 
higher. Every morning found new leaves and taller tendrils. 
Then the flowers came. Twisted buds peeped out timidly 
from their green sheaths; the next day looked out farther 
and wondered, as the light came through thelr thin walls, 
what the glory of the beautiful sun must be, then the next 
morning threw their pink doors wide open to the heart kiss 
of the sun. 

Down on the ground lay the little gravel stones. 


“ How did you grow?” they asked one day. “Who told 


you how?” 

“Why,” said the beautiful vine — and her leaves and 
flowers trembled with life and joy— “ Marie put me in the 
soft earth and the sun shone, and the rain came, and I was 
a seed and — and — I grew!” 





The Bird 


RUSKIN 


The bird is little more than a drift of the air brought into 
form by plumes; the air is in all its quills, it breathes 
through its whole frame and flesh, and glows with air in its 
flying, like a blown flame ; it rests upon the air, subdues it, 
surpasses it, outraces it ;—#s the air, conscious of itself, 
conquering itself, ruling itself. 

Also, into the throat of the bird is given the voice of the 
air. All that in the wind itself is weak, wild, useless in 
sweetness, is knit together in its song. As we may imagine 
the wild form of the cloud closed into the perfect form of 
the bird’s wings, so the wild voice of the cloud into its 
ordered and commanded voice ; unwearied, rippling through 
the clear heaven in its gladness, interpreting all intense 
passion through the soft spring nights, bursting into acclaim 
and rapture of choir at daybreak, or lisping and twittering 
among the boughs and hedges through heat of day, like 
little winds that only make the cowslip bells shake, and 
ruffle the petals of the wild rose. 

Also, upon the plumes of the bird are put the colors of 
the air; on these the gold of the cloud, that cannot be 
gathered by any covetousness ; the rubies of the clouds, the 
vermilion of the cloud-bar, and the flame of the cloud-crest, 
and the snow of the cloud, and its shadow, and the melted 
blue of the deep wells of the sky — all these, seized by the 
creating spirit, and woven into films and threads of plume ; 
with wave on wave following and fading along breast, and 
throat, and opened wings, infinite as the dividing of the 
foam and the sifting of the sea-sand ;— even the white down 
of the cloud seeming to flutter up between the stronger 
plumes, seen, but too soft for touch. 






Oy, What a lovely 
place to build 


And hark! how bright the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean teacher. 

Come forth into the light of things : 
Let nature be your teacher.— Wordsworth 


Nor th’ airth don’t git put out with me 

Thet love her’z though she was a woman; 
Why, th’ ain’t a bird upon the tree 

But half forgives my bein’ human.— Lowell 
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May 


Merry, rollicking, frolicking May 

Into the woods came skipping one day ; 

She teased the brook till he laughed outright, 

And gurgled and scolded with all his might; 

She chirped to the birds and bade them sing 

A chorus of welcome to Lady Spring; 

And the bees and butterflies she set 

To waking the flowers that were sleeping yet. ~ 

She shook the trees till the buds looked out 

To see what the trouble was all about, 

And nothing in nature escaped that day 

The touch of the life-giving, bright, young May. 
— Macdonald 


Games and Plays for the School- 
Room IX 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
The Little Gardener 

(Page 90. Part II:) 
HIS is a part song, the teacher singing one part, one 
child another, and the rest cf the children the third. 
The room is a garden and one child the gardener. 
Plant one row of children, standing on their seats for 
hollyhocks. Let another row, sitting on their desks, be 









Garden flowers 


sweet peas. A third row standing in the spaces between 
desks, where the seats have been turned up, are four- 
o’clocks. Another row, so crouching down in this space 
that only their heads show, are little young plants just 
coming up. Still another row may be quite out of sight, 
under the ground, as yet. All are drooping, and the teacher 
sings — 
‘‘ Straight and tall in the garden beds, 
The flowers stood yesterday, 


But now they are drooping their dainty heads, 
And each one seems to say: 


Here the children take up the refrain and sing faintly, 


“ Oh, wind, bring a shower of summer rain, 
Come, night, and bring cool dew, 
Oh, dear little child, come back again! 
We are thirsty and wait for you. 


Then the teacher sings and the flowers enact the words, 


‘* Nod and beckon, for down the path, 
He comes with a merry call,” 


Here the little gardener takes up the song, walking up and 
down the paths with imaginary hose or watering-pot ; 


“ Poor dears, here’s a drink and a shower-bath, 
Fresh water for each and all.” 


The flowers finish the song with the words,— 


“« We'll drink and bathe and grow strong again, 
We'll raise our cups to the sun, 
And thank the child for his tender care, 
With blossoms from ev’ry one.” 
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The flowers not only lift their heads and straightén their 
stalks, but put out fresh buds, leaves and blossoms, all of 
which are represented with the hands uplifted or outstretched 
arms, according to the 
flower-character as- 
sumed. The child and 
the teacher walk down 
the paths, talking about 
the flowers, inhaling the 
perfume, and perhaps 
plucking some of them. 
The teacher must not ~ 
forget to hold up her | 
dress so that it will not 
get wet. 


The Caterpillar 
(Page 48. Part II.) 


The children of each 
row are the several cat- 
erpillars, one child being 
chosen from the number 
to become the butterfly 
in due time. The chil- 
dren crouch in the aisles, 
each catching hold of the child in front. The creeping 
things wriggle out of the aisles and curl 
themselves up on the open space in front of 
the desks. ‘The teacher sings alone,— 

‘Some creeping things upon the ground 
Crawl sad and slow a weary round; 
They’re spinning now a downy nest, 
Where they may take their wintry rest; 
Till spring days come they’ll quiet lie, 
And each come out a butterfly.” 





Butterfly 


As the second verse begins, the teacher 
still singing alone, with the words — 


“O, there it is! O, see it fly!” 


the children previously chosen, creep out 
of the living cocoon, and after stretching 
and trying their wings, begin to fly about. 
A chosen chorus may do the singing with 
the teacher if she so prefers. 

Have the children observe the motion of 
real butterfly wings in order to get the 
right gesture for flying. The movement 
usually given in the kindergartens is the raising of the 
arms over the head until the hands meet, and so on 
up and down, but it will be better to have the the children 
adopt this gesture, as most others, from observation rather 
than direction. 

Daisies are Dancing 


(Page 80. Part II.) 


The daisies are going to have a ball. Half of the children 
standing in the aisles with their handkerchiefs thrown over 





—" 
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their heads and hands on hips, are the daisies. The other 
half, representing the katy-did fiddlers, range themselves 
along one side of the room, and both play and sing, while 
the daisies are dancing. 

The game should be played a second time so that the 
kity-dids may have a turn at being daisies, and the daisies at 
being katy-dids. 

The music of this song is particularly delightful. 

Summer Song 


(Page 21. Part I.) 


Half of the children are birds and half are flowers. The 
birds go into the dressing-room which is “ the fair, warm 
South,” and come back by ones, two, or half dozens as the 











Flying birds 


song is sung. ‘The flowers do the singing and represent 
blossoms by. different positions of the hands and arms 
according to individual preferences. Flowers and birds 
change places for a second singing of the song and playing 
of the game. 


To Arcady 


Robin, abob in the top of ‘the sycamore, 
Swinging and singing and flinging your song 
Out on the April breeze, 
Over the maple-trees, 
Like a gay cavalier lilting along 
Over the hills to the valleys of Arcady, 
Through dewy dells where the spring blossoms blow, 
Out of gray shadow-lands 
Into May meadow-lands 
Starry with wind-flowers whiter than snow — 
Oh, let me ride with you, Robin, to Arcady, 
Swift through the cool of the dew and the dawn! 
Oh, let me sing with you — 
Make the road ring with you— 


Gaily and gallantly galloping on! 
Sing of the mystery, 
Older than history, 
Sung by the seed in the growth of the grain! 


Come, let me ride with you, Robin, to Arcady, 
Over the hills in the dawn of the day — 
Out of the shadow-lands 
Into the meadow-lands, 
Where it is summer forever and aye! 
— John Bennett in St. Nicholas 
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Ignorance of National Affairs 
Eva D. KELLOGG 


HE school-building in a certain city ward had been 
given up one day for voting purposes. The excite- 
ment of a hotly contested election had been felt in 
every home, and the children in the street had 

“taken sides,” choosing “their man” with true political 
consistency, because some “other fellow” said so. The 
next morning it occurred to one of the teachers of a bright 
class of boys from ten to twelve years to test their real 
knowledge of the event, feeling that it was the first time 
since the beginning that she could safely touch the subject 
without incurring the censure of “ meddling in politics.” 
The boys knew they had had a holiday, and their room bore 
sad evidence that it had been used for voting, but, after that, 
nothing was clear. In the medley of their answers it was 
discovered that a governor had been elected, that he was 
going to congress, that he was to live in the State House and 
make laws, that he would ring the bell on “one-session”’ 
days, and that he rode on horseback with the ‘soldiers. As 
to the length of his term of office there was a complete 
vacuum of ideas. One little boy hit better than he knew by 
saying, “‘ As long as he could get votes.” 

And this in a republic where every boy is told that he can 
be president, governor, etc., as he prefers, and where this 
event is of actual occurrence! If these answers seem an 
exaggeration to any, try to get from such a class 
the cause of a 4th of July celebration, and be glad that no 
foreigner is there to witness your success. The indepen- 
dence which they illustrate from one midnight to another of 
that memorable holiday may be in the direct line of succes- 
sion from the “ Declaration” of 1775, but little do they 
know of the facts. 

We take too much for granted in the supposition that our 
children understand the significance of the annually recur- 
ring holidays. The meaning of Christmas is better known, 
but it is owing to Sunday-school teaching.~ But if you want 
to see the transposition and chaotic mingling of the begin- 
ning and end of a century, ask a class of ten years’ the 
meaning of Decoration day. Don’t be surprised to learn 
that Abraham Lincoln was one of Washington’s generals, or 
that our flowery laurels are laid upon the graves of Bunker 
Hill soldiers. It is not to be supposed that these children 
know of the distinction between wars by instinct, but when 
are they taught these things? They only hear them alluded 
to at home, if at all, and must they wait until it becomes a 
text-book recitation in history? Supposing that necessity 
compels a boy or girl to leave school before the study of 
history is reached. We have our children only while we see 
them and are sure of them no longer. Shall not every day’s 
work be done with this underlying fact in mind, and shall 
not the teacher weave in every bit of information that 
opportunity offers! If some intelligent foreigner, who had 
never heard of a republic, could be found, and brought to 
one of our American school-boys of fifteen, to ascertain our 
mode of government, could he get from him a clear idea of 
a national Congress? Could he learn eitherthe names or the 
duties of a President’s cabinet? If he should take this youth 
to Boston harbor and ask him to tell him something of the 
laws governing the arrival and departure of foreign vessels, 
then to the navy-yard for information, and finally to the 
Custom House for the same object, do you think he would 
go back to his country much wiser? Would he feel at the 
end of his inquiries, that this boy loved his fatherland, and 
appreciated the peculiar excellencies of its boasted institu- 
tions? The boy might be able to give him the solid con- 
tents of a cone, and to satisfactorily put a pentagon into a 
circle, but this imaginary visitant isn’t after book informa- 
tion; he wants the commonest national facts from an 
American boy. Can he get them? 

The writer will never forget the blank, half-indignant look 
of a London policeman, when asked the location of a street 
off his regular beat. But American boys are not born to a 
regular groove in life. Nothing in all the range of national 
effort is off their beat, and there is nothing connected with 
any department of national affairs that is not their legitimate 
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study. One of the best ways to teach these neglected sub- 
jects is to take the newspaper into the school-room. ‘lo 
teach a child to read that discriminately, is to give him the 

wer to acquire a stock of information that can be given in 
no other way, and it may not be unjust to suppose that teach- 
ers might be missionaries unto themselves by this means, 
also. 


The Adventure of 4 


Entomologist 


E. B. G. 


I was once collecting a large number of cocoons of 
Atiacus Promethea for some proposed experiments, and 
went out to some waste land near a large city, to search the 
willows and wild cherry trees growing there. 

It was in February, and the pussy-willows were beginning 
to show silvery tips, and I found many groups of street- 
boys from the city cutting willow sprays to sell in town. 
They watched me with some suspicion that I meant to get 
the best pussies, but soon suspicion changed to curiosity as 
Icut one dried leaf after another and put them into my 
box. Finally one bright little fellow came up to me and 
said, “‘ Say, Missus, what yer goin’ to do with them leaves?” 

“Show you what’s inside of them, if you like,” I replied. 

At once I was surrounded by twelve or fifteen dirty, 
rough, ragged boys from eight to fourteen years of age. 

I brought out a specially large cocoon, wrapped in its 
leaf, with the stem covered with shining gray silk, and 
tightly fastened to the twig by the same silken threads. 

“ Tell me what is inside the leaf,” I said, giving it to one 
boy. 
It passed from hand to hand, and finally one boy said, 
“Looks kinda’ like a bird’s nest, only it’s a queer shape.”’ 

“ Maybe it’s a hornet’s nest. I seen one somethin’ that 
way when I was at the Country Week oncet,” said another. 

“Don’t know. Tell us,” said a third, and I explained 
that a large green caterpillar had spun the cocoon, and had 
changed to a pupa inside it. 

Then I cut open the outer and looser silk, showing the 
boys the firmer case inside, then cut that from end to end 
with my knife —upon which the boys commented favorably 
as being “ bully sharp””"—and held open the sides, showing 
the brown pupa with the cast caterpillar-skin in a wad at its 
tail-end. 

They asked many questions about the pupa and I told 
them the process of caterpillar and pupa life, and then they 
wanted to know what was “the good of having them 
cocoons anyway,” so I told them about the great moths 
which would emerge from them in late May or early June, 
and every boy of the crowd,—trebled now by the addition 
of three or four more other groups,— wanted a cocoon to 
take home ! ‘ 

So I showed them where to find plenty of them, and was 
turning away, when one of the smallest boys said, “Say, 
Missus, can I have this that yer cut open?” 

“Yes, indeed. Why?” 

“ Oh, it’s cute he is then! He tuck off his clothes like 
a gintleman whin he wint to bed, and put ’em over his feet 
to kape warm !”’ was the answer, as he pointed to the cast 
skin. 

I have always wished I knew that their moths emerged in 
due season. I hope they did. 


“ It’s alive,” said a boy in an undertone, when a substitute who 
had not said good morning to the class began to take off her 
wrap. 


Rufle is five years old and has lately begun to go to school. 
One day his teacher was trying to teach the children the idea of 
self reliance. ‘* Your fathers and mothers work for you now,” 
she said, ‘* but what will you do after you are grown? Who will 
work for you then?” Rufle’s hand was upinstantly, ** Wifes, of 
course,” he shouted. 
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Monroe School , Si. Poul. 


Invitation to Bird Day Exercises of the Monroe School, St. Paul. 
Prepared by John Slechter, pupil of the school. 


** Knowledge never learned of schools 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flowers’ time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell : 
How the woodchuck digs his cell 
And the ground-mole makes his well; 
How the robin feeds her young ; 
How the oriole’s nest is hung. 

— Whittier 


Lesson on the Home of the 


Oriole 


Reported by VILLA Cottam State Normal School Slippery Rock Pa. 
The Oriole’s Nest 


Ti: teacher secured the interest of the children by 
having a fine specimen of the hanging nest, and 
also by copying upon the blackboard these lines as 
a reading lesson: 
“ Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best; 
High on the branches of the tree, 

She hangs her cosy nest.” 

Let us see how the oriole does weave her nest. John 
may come and examine this nest, and tell us of what it is 
made. 

“1t is made of strings and pieces of lint.” 

Anything else, Mary? 

“There are bits of rags in it. 
stripes of bark.” 

Lizzie may tell us how these things are put together. 

“The hair and lint and rags seem to be twisted around 
each other through and through.” “And very close 
together, says Anna. ‘“ Woven.” 

That is it; that’s why the oriole is called a weaver-bird. 
A man who has often watched these birds says that the papa 
bird first fastens a long string by both ends to the limb of 
atree. Then he starts away after hair and rags and strings. 
The mamma bird then weaves the materials which he 
brings, in and out, round and round, until she has made a 
good strong swing for her little ones. Then the male bird 
brings soft, downy substances to line the nest. 

“T saw the papa-bird trying to build, too,” says James. 

Yes, sometimes he tries, but the female bird, I suppose, 
tells him she can do it better, and he soon starts out obedi- 
ently after more strings. You can see him as he flashes 
here and there in his search. 

“He is a very pretty fellow,” says John. 
orange.” 

«« Where have you ever found or seen the oriole’s nest? 

“In elm trees.” “In a maple.” 

“TI found that nest which I brought this morning ina 
willow tree, last fall,” says James. 

That is right boys, do not take nests until the birds are 
done with them. Take only old nests; never touch-any 
others. 

See how this nest was placed in the tree! 
rest on the limb.” Nor in a fork like some nests.”’ 


And hair. Some very fine 
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hangs down like a pocket.” “Like a bag or pouch.” The 
nest is long and shaped like a pocket.” “A hanging nest.” 

Yes, some people call the bird the hang-nest. Such nests 
are called pensile nests. “ Pensile means hanging down.” 

Do you see how the young birds are protected? “ By 
the pocket-nest.” ‘By the leaves of the trees.” “By the 
swinging of the bough.” 

“Some of the nests have covers to them,” says the 
teacher. ‘“ Heavy birds cannot perch on the slender 
twigs.” 

“The nest is high above the ground,’ says Mary. 
“Thirty or forty feet.” ‘Cats cannot get near the young 
orioles.” : 

Yes, the young birds have a warm, safe cradle. Here is 
the baby oriole’s lullaby : 





Teachers’ Meetings II 


Second Grade 


(Having the good fortune to be present at the meetings of the 
teachers of the first, second and third primary grades of the St. Paul 
schools, conducted by Miss Brooks, primary supervisor, I jotted down 
hasty notes for the benefit of all other primary teachers who could not 
be present. For suggestiveness, breadth, and yet careful detail, these 
meetings were among the best ever attended by the — Eprror.) 

Teachers, I wish to send two messages to the principals 
of buildings -regarding matters omitted from the fourth 
grade meeting. 

First, with regard to the compass. When pupils of B. 
4th begin to follow La Salle, Clark, Boone, and Fremont 
across the continent, they must consider not only roadways 
but aids as to direction. This means a little study of the 
compass. Simple compasses can be made by obtaining old 
watch and clock springs, which jewellers are glad to give 
away, and have them permanently magnetised at the Elec- 
tric Light Works. 

Second,the Chicago and Great Western people have 
dissected maps of the United States for sale cheap. These 
can be obtained by fourth grade teachers for next to 
nothing, and prove profitable as well as interesting. This is 
a kind of puzzle that has a psychological value. 


Now to take up our own grade work. In the preparation 
of our nature study topics, we should be scientifically accu- 
rate. With all the help in our school libraries there is no 
longer any excuse for ignorance. For instance, in a lesson 
I heard a month or so ago, a teacher spoke of the seeds of 
the cottonwood tree as distributed in the fall. True or 
not? The seeds of what trees are distributed in the 
spring? 

(Teacher’s answered, willow, cottonwood, poplar.) 


Number 


I want to make one more request about “ string” exam- 
ples. This has been mentioned several times in the past, 
but like Banquo’s ghost, it “ will not down.” What do I 
mean by “string” examples? Take 4 + 2 -4+4—5 X 2+ 
2 —4?how many? Children fall off, one by one in their 
attempt to follow and perhaps two will answer at the close. 
It may be a stimulant to a mind quick in mathematics, but 
it is an everlasting discouragement to children otherwise 
inclined. When I hear a recitation begin in this way, I’m 
sure of one of two things— either that the teacher is 
unready, or else overcome by embarrassment in the presence 
of visitors. As I never frighten anybody I am inclined to 
think the first is the true reason. In any case, why do this 
kind of work when there are so many better ways? 

The main business of the first and second years of 
number is to master the forty odd facts in addition, with 
their corresponding subtraction facts. For instance the two 
numbers that make 9,— 8, 3, $, §, 4, 3, 3. The mention 
of any one of these, should suggest the other (to make 9), 
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Rains beat! Winds blow! 
Safe the nest in the elm tree. 

Days come! Nights go! 
Birds at rest in the elm tree. 


To-and-fro, to-and-fro. 
Safe are we from every foe — 
Orioles in the elm tree. 
Cats come! Cats go! 
Lullaby in the elm tree! 
— Citizen Bird 


As the lines were recited, the teacher swayed the long, 
slender twigs on which the nest was hanging, and the chil- 
dren could imagine the young birds sleeping in their warm, 
cozy cradle-nest. 
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without a moment’s hesitation ; and 9 /ss any one of these, 
the corresponding difference. 

Next in importance is the series in addition and subtrac- 
tion; as 7 + 2, 17 + 2, 27 + 2, etc.; 7 — 2,17 —2, 
27 — 2, etc. 

Third, comes preliminary work upon the multiplication 
table, with which you are all familiar. 

When pupils illustrate problems, see that the illustrations 
are accurate. If they draw squares and obiongs let them 
be drawn to scale and exact. If the units of liquid measure 
be drawn let them be pints, quarts and gallons and not 
coffee pots of all sizes. 

As to Speer number, note carefully outlines prepared for 
the building — their order and arrangement. If the lesson 
has proved too difficult, the children have missed a cog,— 
there is something wrong in the development. Review 
the topics. A lesson recently observed, was upon outlines 
drawn upon the board ; pupils had difficulty in comparison 
of relative size. If Ais2what is C? Their difficulty in 
comparison was due to the fact that there had not been 
sufficient work done with the blocks; perhaps the work 
had been done in some other room. In that case the 
best teacher’s meeting is that held by the two teachers in 
the interests of the children transferred. The one receiving 
the pupils should not only know what has been done but 
how it has been done. 


January Topics 
First, the Calendar Work. It has been decided to use 
Mr. Jackman’s calendar outline throughout the grades for 
the sake of simplicity and uniformity. 


The type of primitive man studied, is the Lapp. How 
presented? By comparison with the Esquimaux — climate, 
homes, winter and summer, appearance of people, clothing, 
food, employments, amusements, means of travel, and the 
animals. Thanks are due Primary Epucation for the 
picture of the Arctic children. By the way that leads me 
to school decoration. When does Candlemas come? 
(Teachers answer.) There is an old saying that it brings 
bad luck to keep up Christmas greens till Candlemas. Let 
this be a timely warning for untimely decoration. 

When I leave a room feeling uncomfortable I wonder 
what is the matter. Was there too much color? Is there 
an utter absence of color? Is the room bare? Is it over- 
loaded? Was the pupils’ work left up too long? 

Teacher. But Miss Brooks, it takes so long to take down 
the work and put it up again. 

Why not appoint housekeepers? (Miss Brooks.) 

Teacher. When we do they can’t be trusted. 

That is to be expected. (Miss Brooks replied.) Every 


mother meets with that trouble. For all that, it is good for 
the child that he is given a certain amount of respon- 
sibility. He grows by what he does even if we change it 
afterwards. 


This oversight of the children’s work should 
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be as delicate as possible. He is very much in earnest in 
this desire to help. You don’t follow this houskeeping up. 
One week you do it and the next you do not. We have 
eruptions in doing things. Get over it. 

Well, to return to the Lapp. The best reference books 
are Lieut. Schwatka’s “ Children of the Cold,” “ Nimrod of 
the North,” Frye’s “ Elementary Geography,” “ Seven Little 
Sisters,”’ “ Cyclopcedia of Common Things.” Two novels 
from doubtful authors ; —“ Thelma,” by Marie Correlli, and 
“Eric the Bold,’’ by Rider Haggard. One of the best 
stories for this period is “The White Seal,” in Kipling’s 
Junglé Book, which contains not only scientific truths but 
the best English. 





The nature study topic for the coming month, as you 
know is Currents of Air and Winds. The literature of the 
present month is preparatory to this. 

We use the outline prepared while Mr. Scott was here, 
and there should be a copy in each building. How many 
teachers present have no copy? (A number of hands were 
raised.) Very well. If some one can lend me a copy, I 
will try to have it mimeographed for those who have none. 

Please see to it that the material used, as well as the 
object of each experiment is understood by the pupils. 
Make calendar connections at the close of each month, go 
over in a review, the prevailing winds, weather, deposition 
of moisture and temperature. Compare month with month 
in these matters, that the seasons may come, by observation 
and reflection, to have distinctive features, and the idea of 
climate be gradually evolved from the mass of phenomena 
presented. 


Pearls — Mother-of-Pearl * 


ASCINATING as was microscopic study, Tom lost 
none of his admiration for the abalones, so lustrous 
and irridescent, while Undine looked for seed pearls 
in every bivalve that came into her hands. 

Dr. McLean told them the pearly lining of the abalones 
was called mother-of-pearl, or nacre, while true pearls were 
the product of different bivalves, the best “solidified drops 
of dew,” as the Orientals call them — being found in the 
pearl oyster. 

* According to an ancient fable,” continued the doctor, 
“oysters rose to the surface of the water, opened their shells, 
and received the drops of dew which were speedily trans- 
formed to ‘white pearls rounde.’ In recognition of this 
fable Thomas Moore wrote : 


“ Precious their tears as rain from the sky 
That turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. 


“Another theory has been that pearls were always the 
result of a grain of sand or some irritating substance enter- 
ing the shell ; the animal, unable to discharge it, converts it 
into a pearl. Hence we are told: 


“ Learn from yon Orient shell to love thy foe, 
And strew with pearls the hand that brings thee woe. 


This is beautifully suggestive, yet seem to be only half the 
story. While irritating substances are known to be covered 
by acre it is believed all pearls are not the result of irrita- 
tion, but are secreted by the mollusk and held ready to be 
dissolved by powerful acids, which are also of the animal’s 
secretion, for spreading over openings made in their shells 
by the borer. 

Injured shells are often found with their points of irrita- 
tion covered with thin laminations of this nacreous matter. 

“ Pearl fishers tell us the little pearl maker is, sometimes 
at least, able to expel his jewel at will, and often does so 
when captured; understanding this, the fisher places his 
hand over the shell so as to close its valves or secure the 
pearl if ejected. 

“ After possessing himself of all the pearls in old mussels 





* The Hall of Shells.” By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
By special permission. 


Copyrighted by D. Appleton & Co. 
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— the old being the most productive — the gatherer some- 
times deposits the mollusks in safe and convenient coves 
where he may gather the pearls for several years in succes- 
sion from the same shells. 

“The pearl oyster which produces the finest pearls of all _ 
the pearl growing bivalves is found at considerable depth in 
large shoals in the Indian Ocean, Gulf of Persia, some parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, etc. As many as one hundred pearls 
have been gathered from a single shell. 





«| have read,” said Undine, “that Cleopatra once dis- 
solved and drank a pearl. In the story she was called very 
beautiful, but I cannot see how a woman so foolish and vain 
could have been very beautiful.” 

“Yet it is true,” replied Dr. McLean; “ her beauty and 
power to charm so influenced rulers and warriors that it has 
been said if Cleopatra’s nose had been half inch longer (so 
spoiling her beauty) the history of the world would have 
been different ! 

“ Nevertheless science is not a little skeptical about the 
pearl which it is recorded she dissolved and drank. It was 
one of a pair and was valued at one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand golden crowns. It is now affirmed on excellent 
authority that so large a pearl could not have been dissolved 
except by means of a powerful acid, and so large a quantity 
would have been required that it could not have been drank 
with impunity. 

“ The mate of this pearl, so the authorities say, was sawn 
in twain by order of the Emperor Severus and dedicated to 
Venus, being used in decorating her statue in the 
Parthenon. 

“ Nevertheless the dissolving and drinking of such a costly 
draught would scarcely have surpassed the extravagancies 
indulged in by the ancient nations of wealth. Fabulous 
sums were paid for pearls, and they were used with the 
greatest prodigality. Whole crowns were made of them; 
idols and images were studded with them; and they were 
wrought in the most delicate and beautiful of fabrics. The 
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earliest records concerning the use of gems among the 
ancient Babylonians, Egyptians, and Persians, show that 
pearls were regarded as among the richest gifts of Nature. 
By the Romans the mania for their possession was even 
greater. 

“ The settings of your ring, Undine,” said the doctor, see- 
ing the little girl still twirling the pearls upon her finger, 
“ are white and lustrous and have the polish that pertains to 
the very finest pearls. It has been suggested that this won- 
derful polish and perfection of lustre which art cannot imi- 
tate, may have been caused by the continued friction of the 
soft body of the oyster. 

We hold such pearls as these in highest esteem, but, since 
there is no accounting for tastes, we find the inhabitants of 
some other countries differ from-us in the estimation of 
these gems. We have been accustomed to think of pearls 
as white alone, and we have thought of them as Nature’s 
expression of purity. This is not the case with all admirers 
of pearls. The people of India and of China, for example, 
see greater beauty in those of a bright yellow color, while 
others prefer those that are pink. Pink pearls, as they are 
called, are not all pink, but range in hue from pink to red 
or even pale yellow or a dull dead white. They are gener- 
ally neither very beautiful nor very perfect, Others of a 
black or leaden-gray color are also sometimes met with, and 
when perfect and of good shape are highly valued. 

“As you already know, the Pacific Ocean yields a rich 
harvest of these gems, and it seems highly probable that the 
regions of California and Panama were known to the ancient 
inhabitants of American as rich fisheries. The hearts of 
Cortes and his followers were fired with anticipation and 
with envy when they saw the wealth of gems, many of them 
pearls, with which the draperies of the wealthy Aztecs were 
embroidered and fringed, and their gold and feather work 
sprinkled with jewels. By the conquests of the Spaniards in 
Mexico and Peru great quantities of pearls were obtained. 
Old Spanish historians have recorded wonderful stories of 
the wealth of the Aztec kings in pearls, immense numbers of 

“which were exceedingly fine. They also affirm the famiarity 
of these people with the localities from which they were 
obtained.” 





A Living Plough 
MARY MANN MILLER Brooklyn N. Y. 


T is blind, it is deaf, it is dumb ; it lives in the cold, dark 

| earth under our feet, where we walk over it and some- 

times step on it. And yet— let me tell you a secret — 

it knows how to do one thing much better than you or 

I could do it, or any man in the world. It knows how to 

plough the ground so that all the green things — trees and 

flowers and grass can grow! Even the things that man 
plants himself need the help of this plough. 

But most of us-do not know enough to be grateful to it, 
hardly even thinking of it at all except perhaps as food for 
robins or bait for fishes. Now you have guessed what this 
wonderful plough is. Yes, nothing but an earth-worm. 
But you won’t scorn it, I am sure, for you are not so foolish 
as to think a thing cannot be interesting if it is common; 
and you know enough to believe that every creature is useful, 
even if you don’t know just how. Mr. Darwin thought it 
quite worth his while to spend a great deal of his time 
studying the earth-worm, Indeed, one of his experiments 
lasted thirty years | 


Now you must be wondering what a little worm can do to 
help the goldenrod and the chestnut-trees to grow.” First, 
I must tell you that it doesn’t care anything at all about 
helping them, but is just quietly going about its own business, 
which is to get a living. Its way of doing this is what 
makes it so useful to growing things. 

First our worm needs a home —a place to hide in all 
day, and to carry its food to it at night. For this it likes 
nothing as well as a hole in the ground! So as soon as the 
baby worm is hatched from the egg, it begins to make its 
burrow. If the earth is loose it can easily stretch out to a 
point the end where the mouth is, and push it in between 
the particles. But suppose the earth is closely packed? 
The poor worm has no tools, nor even hands and feet. It 
has only a mouth. So its mouth it must use, and it begins 
to eat the dirt! Yes, it makes a-hole by swallowing every 
bit of the earth it wants to get rid of. 

But very soon its little body is full. So it comes up to 
the mouth of its burrow and there it empties out the earth 
in a neat little round pile. You can see these worm castings 
almost any morning when it is not very dry or very cold. 
Then the worm goes down again and eats its hole a little 
deeper, keeping on until it is perhaps as much as six or 
seven feet long. At the bottom it is hollowed out large enough 
for its owner to coil up in cold or dry weather. But above 
it is just big enough to fit the worm’s body, so that it can 
draw itself up and down by means of the little hooks along 
its sides. 

At the top of the burrow it packs in a nice lining of dead 
leaves, which we suppose is to keep it from feeling the 
cold earth when it rests near its front door in the day-time. 
For the wise little worm will come out only at night when 
robins have gone to bed. Then it will crawl about in search 
of dead leaves, which it drags into its burrow to eat. But 
even if it finds no dead leaves, it need not go hungry, for 
it can live on dirt alone. There are in the dirt tiny seeds 
and spores, which ferns and such plants bear instead of 
seeds, as well as insects, and these the worm can eat. 

But, you say, what good is all this? A worm makes a 
hole and eats some dead leaves, but how does that plough 
the ground? Ploughing the ground is turning it over and 
loosening it up so that light and air and sunshine and rain 
can get into it. Does not the worm do this when it brings 
up dirt to the surface from six or seven feet down? It is 
true, one worm can do very little; so one honey-bee.is a 
very small creature; and one blade of grass does not 
amount to much. But by eating a great number of blades 
of grass,a big cowcan live; and if ever so many bees 
crowded together on one man they could sting him to death ; 
and so by all working at the same thing, millions and 
millions of worms can do a great deal. 

The millions and millions of holes these worms make let 
light and air and rain into the earth. And.-if a fresh pile of 
castings is left every morning beside each door, after a 
while there will be a thin layer of them all over everywhere. 
And as they keep on working, this layer grows and grows 
until it is four or five inches think. This is called vegetable 
mould, and it can be found in every country that is not too 
dry. You can see it for yourself by digging down in some 
pasture or in the woods where you are sure the soil has not 
been stirred up for years. At one side of the hole you will 
find a layer of soil which is finer, darker and richer. 

Every bit of this vegetable mould * has been through the 
bodies of worms, and that is what has made it so different 
from the rest. It is finer because it has been ground up by 


* Except what is simply decayed leaves, or other things that have been covered by 
worm castings. 
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the little stones in the worm’s gizzard. it is darker because 
it is richer, and it is richer because it has been mixed with 
digestive juices and bits of dead leaves in the worm’s body. 
The most wonderful plough in the world, the worm has 
been called, for it not only does all that the ploughs we 
make can do, but more, for it manages the soil as well ! 

So when a seed drops from the mother plant it finds 
everything made ready for it by its best friend, the worm. 
It may fall into a worm-hole, or be covered up by castings, 
and so lie protected until sprouting time comes. Then 
when the first root pushes out it has to thank the worm that 
the earth is in fine particles so that it can easily make a way 
among them. And when its tiny root-hairs begin to suck 
up food, it is the worm again that has put there just what 
they need to send up through the stem for the plant to make 
leaves and flowers and fruit of. 

Did you ever stop to think what this world of ours would 
be without trees and flowers and grass? Suppose the worms 
had not made any vegetable mould—the seeds couldn’t 
sprout, the grass couldn’t grow, the cows would have noth- 
ing to eat, and then what should we live on? So, small and 
weak as they are, we could hardly live without them. 


Norr.— Earth-worms can be studied either in the school-room or out 
of doors. If in the school-room, they should be kept in a flower-pot or 
glass jar of moist earth. If the earth is packed closely and the worms 
placed on top, their methods of burrowing can be observed. Either 
receptacle should be covered with a piece of glass. If they are studied 
out of doors, it can be done only at night with a light. The observer 
must step lightly, as the worms are very sensitive to a jar. 
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Why are all the water-bugs 
Donning roller-skates ? 
And the solemn lady-bugs 
Dozing on the gates? 
Why do all the meadow brooks 
Try to run away, 
As though we were chasing them? 
Bless me! this is May. 
Now are bees and butterflies 
Dancing in the sun ; 
Violets and buttercups 
Blooming, every one. 


Ill 


Please to tell me why the trees 
Put new bonnets on? 
Please to tell me why the crows 
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Picnics have begun? 
Why is all the whole big world 
Like a fresh bouquet 
Picked from one of God’s flower beds? 
Oh, I know! it’s May. 
Now are bees and butterflies 
Dancing in the sun ; 
Violets and buttercups 
Blooming, every one. 
— R. M. Alden 


Elizabeth— A Study 


Eva A, LEE 


As I close my eyes I see her as clearly as ever. Shy, 
brown eyes peep out from the depths of the old print sun- 
bonnet which half shades and half frames the quaint little 
face. Tangled brown curls cling damply about brow and 
cheeks. The wee brown hands are tightly clasped around 
something as she comes timidly towards me. She lays gently 
on the table before me a handful of pebbles. 

“Thank you. You are very kind,’’I say. As she turns to 
go, she places a finger on one of the stones which has been 
broken and shows shining particles of mica. I nod and 
smile, and seeming satisfied, she hurries away. 

Oh, the love and tenderness of that touch on the unre- 
sponsive stones! Oh, dull, blind eyes that see not, truly a 
little child shall guide thee to light! 

Another picture of Elizabeth comes. This time the bon- 
net is held in the hands so that I see the full beauty of the 
clustered, sun-tinged hair. The shyness is partly gone from 
the eyes as she looks earnestly in my face, searching for 
sympathy. 

The bonnet is heaped with what looks at a distance like 
a mass of snow. As she comes nearer I see that the mass is 
composed of fallen cherry petals which she has gathered. I 
hold up .my apron, and she pours them into it. Again, I 
notice the delicacy and love of her touch as she handles the 
snowy mass. 

This time, after presenting her gift, she lingers, and -I 
question her a little. She answers with nods and shakes of 
her head, rarely with yes or no. But one Uittle hand nestles 
lovingly in mine. 

Again and again she visits me, each time bringing some 
treasure. It is not long before I seek out Elizabeth in her 
home and haunts. I find her to be very shy, almost mute, 
except with those who love and understand her, yet perfectly 
at home with the birds, the flowers, and all’ Nature’s secrets. 

Through the summer our acquaintance progressed until we 
became fast friends. By our common love of nature we are 
led into love and sympathy with each other. 

Oh, little nature lover, may your strong love help you to 
grow to a broad, grand womanhood in harmony both with 
nature and mankind. 





A Dandelion 
O golden sphere a-shining in the grass 
On this fair morn 0’ May, 
I stoop to touch you as I pass 
Along the common way 


Thinking of that blue sky and white-cloud day 
When, free from vexing care, 

I plucked and curled your stem in childish play, 
And wore them in my hair. 


— A. L. Muzzey 
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Iris’ Bridge 
Supplementary Reading in St. Paul Schools 


Iris’ father was the sun. 

Her mother was the beautiful water-drop. 

The sun loved Iris very dearly. 

He gave her dresses of beautiful colors. 

He made her his messenger to earth. 

One day Water-drop and the sun made Iris a wonderful bridge. 
They made it of seven colors she liked best. 

It looked like a great bow. 

It reached from heaven to earth. 

It was fastened to earth by a great pot of gold. 

This pot of gold always stayed in the ground. 

But boys and girls have never found it. 

Sometimes Iris comes down to the earth in the morning. 
Can you guess what she tells the sailors? 

Sometimes she comes in the evening. 

Then the sailors like best to see her. 

Have you ever seen her wonderful bridge? 

Do you know the Indian story of the rainbow? 


The Sun and the Wind 


One day Mother Earth was cold. 

She had on her snow-white dress. 

The little seeds were snug and warm down in the ground. 

The baby Buds were safe in their little brown coats. 

North Wind was blowing very hard. 

Sun was shining up in the sky. 

North Wind said, ‘‘ Take off your coats, little Buds, or I will 
blow them off.” 

So he blew and blew, but the little Buds would not take off 
their coats. 

North Wind made it so cold they had to keep them on. 

Kind Sun said, ‘‘ I. will ask them to take off their coats.” 

Then he sent his sunbeams down upon them. 

He made it so warm they were glad to take off their coats. 


How to Help Birds 


One way to help the birds is to put up a bird-house or 
two ; and you may be lucky enough to have the wrens build 
in them. Just a word about bird houses. Numbers of 
them are built wrong, as you may see by a little observation. 
The hole for entering is made on a level with the floor ; and 
when the bird attempts to build a nest, the sticks, grass and 
feathers close up the only door. In the right sort of a bird- 
house, which is merely a box about eight inches square, the 
the hole for the birds to enter is made in the middle, or 
slightly above the middie, of the front. When the nest is 
built, the opening is just on a level with the top of it. 

A slanting roof sheds the rain best ; and a little doorstep, 
or place on which the bird can alight, is appreciated. But a 
plain square box with a hole one inch and a half in diameter 
in the front of it will do. Nail such a box on the shed or 





house, out of the way of prowling cats, and wait for luck to 
bring you a bird. In the suburban towns you are quite 
likely to get a little brown, fussy, sociable wren before May 
is gone. 

Another way to help the birds is to keep a pan or large 
flower-pot saucer filled with fresh water in some place where 
the birds can use it to wash and to drink from. Do not be 
discouraged if they do not come in the first week, for they 
must first find it; and, next, unless it is kept full and fresh 
they will not patronize it regularly. Robins, blue-jays, cat- 
birds, chirping sparrows, and blackbirds, all enjoy a good 
bath or a cool drink, and are likely to come to you. 

If an oriole is building near you, throw some bright- 
colored worsted, some string or hemp on the bushes, and 
the oriole is likely to call for it. 

If a bird decides to build near you, you can help him by 
driving away the rascally English sparrow, which will try to 
drive him away. But the English sparrow, the tramp among 
birds, hates the evening bath as much as the man tramp 
would. So when the sparrow goes to roost at night, or, 
better still, when the nest is nearly built, make a campaign 
against him with the hose, and wash him off his roost, or his 
nest from its place, and it will soon begin to dawn upon him 
that he is not exactly a welcome guest. 

Above all, don’t rob the nests of our native birds. A 
collection of eggs doesn’t amount to much anyway ; and you 
will find it more fun to watch the young birds than it is to 
drive away the old ones. Encourage our native birds to 
come and live near you, and they will pay you for your 
trouble by the flowers, bushes, and trees they will save by 
keeping them clear from insects; and they will throw in a 
musicale for good measure.— A. C. Beede. 


Bits from Emerson 


It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, in which 
we have given heed to some natural object. One look at 
the face of heaven and earth lays all petulance at rest and 
‘soothes us to wiser convictions. 


The tempered light of the woods is like a perpetual 
morning, and is stimulating and heroic. The stems of 
pines, hemlocks and oaks almost gleam like iron on the 
excited eye. 


The reflection of trees and flowers in glassy lakes, the 
musical, steaming, odorous south wind, which converts all 
trees to wind-harps — these are the music and pictures of 
the most ancient religion. - 
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The Possessive 
CLARA J. ROBINSON State Normal Cortland N. Y. 


E drill had been both thorough and persistent, and 
yet the children did not know whether to add s’ or’s, 


or simply the’. What was the trouble? 

Miss Strange sat at the desk examining the work 
which the children had written that very afternoon. 
Commas, periods, interrogation points, capitals were all in 
their proper places— but the apostrophe in possessives 
seemed to have all places for its own. It was a sort of 
movable feast. The word women had for its possessive 
women’, womens’ quite as often as women’s. 

“ Why is it,” queried the teacher, “that I always have 
this same difficulty? These children are brighter than the 
average, and I surely expected better things of them. 
Here are Tom and Alice, who always know their geography 
and who were not ‘ born short’ in language, and yet they 
haven’t more than two out of any three of these possessives 
written correctly. I took particular pains with this lesson 
because each child seems to have so much difficutly. with it. 
These children have been drilled for nearly a week, and this 
is the result. I wonder if the fault is in the way I teach. 
It is surely orthodox. All the grammars give such rules as, 
‘The possessive singular is formed by adding the apostrophe 
and s, and the possessive plural is formed by adding the 
apostrophe only. If, however, the plural does not already 
end in s, the possessive is formed as in the singular.’ I 
have given them this rule on the installment plan. First, 
they were taught how to write the singular and plural forms 
just so far as they were needed in our written work. The 
children did very well with these forms, and they did not 
have much trouble with the singular possessive, at first, but 
when the plural possessive was given them, the trouble 
began, and still continues. What is it that they tbink of 
when they form the plural possessive? Of course, they 
must decide whether the noun means one or more than one. 
After they have decided that it means more than one, they 
must look at the final letter, and if it is s, they must remem- 
ber to add only the apostrophe, but if it is some other 
letter, they must add both the apostrophe and s. It cer- 
tainly must be too much for the average child to think of, 
or little Mary, who is always so painstaking, would not write, 
‘Mr. Smith sells mens’ clothing.’” 

For along time Miss Strange worked at this problem 
which has puzzled so many teachers. At last she hit upon 
a plan which she resolved to try. The next day she went 
before the class with a determination that they should use 
the apostrophes in possessives just as naturally as they would 
dot their z’s or cross their 7s. She began her lesson by asking 
the children for names of persons, and as she accepted 
their answers, she wrote in one column those names that do 
not end in s, and in another those whose final letter is s. 
Then the pupils gave her names of animals, including 
insects, and afterward they named inanimate objects. After 
a while she had a list something like this: 


John James 
Mr. Whittier. Mr. Burns, 
man 

men 

boy boys 

girl girls 
woman 

women 

ox * 

oxen 

dog dogs 
butterfly butterflies 
bee bees 

doll dolls 
horse horses 


She then asked what Mary could own, and they said “a 
book.’’ ‘“ Mary’s book is on her desk,” wrote the teacher. 
“ What have we done to the word Mary to show that Mary 
owns the book?” and they told her. In a similar way the 
possessive of all the nouns was gained. “In how many 
ways did we change words to show that things were owned 
or possessed?” The pupils studied for a moment and then 
discovered that sometimes the apostrophe and s were added, 
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and sometimes only the apostrophe. ‘‘ Which words had 
both the apostrophe ands?” At first they could not tell 
her, but after awhile, when she had called their attention to 
the final letter in the second column, they told her that the 
words which do not end in s, take the apostrophe and s 
when they are used to show that something is owned or 
possessed ; and all other words, .c., those words that end in 
$s, take the apostrophe only. 

As Miss Strange looked over the next papers that the 
children gave to her, she said to herself, “How much simpler it 
is to divide nouns into two classes without regard to number 
in the formation of the possessive — those that do not end 
in s and those that have the final s. The exception, ‘ for 
conscience’ sake,’ will not be needed until later. We surely 
have not been consistent hitherto in our use of the apostro- 
phe and s, for we generally see ‘ Burns’ poems,’ and why not 
James’ book? A rule with no exceptions is so much easier 
to teach than the one I have beeu trying to make the chil- 
dren use for so long.” 

Whenever a child seemed to have any difficulty in writing 
a possessive form, Miss Strange had simply to ask, “ What 
is the last letter?” ‘Then how is the possesive formed?” 


Teaching Children to Think! 


In a progressive western city the children of the public 
schools are encouraged to ask questions, “for the purpose 
of general information and to inspire a spirit of inquiry.” 
A box is provided for this purpose in the different wards, 
and the superintendent is supposed to answer these in his 
round of regular visits. 

The following questions were found in one of these 
boxes, and were propounded by fourth and fifth grade 
pupils : 


What makes children ask questions? 

What can I do to be good? 

Who first made needles? 

How do they make cloth? 

Who made the first sewing machine? 

Who first found iron? 

How do you make rubber? 

Why don’t the English people come and fight us? 
How are nails made? 

What is cast iron made of? 

Why can birds and chickens stand on one foot longer than we can? 
What makes little children always want to be crying? 
What makes the boys and girls study their lessons? 
How do they make gunpowder? 

What makes heat? What makes men bald? 

How many stars in the sky? 

What is sand made of? 

Do people in the other worlds go to heaven? 

Does our world sparkle like stars? 

Why can’t girls play ball as well as boys? 

What is ink made of? 

Why is it bad to eat candy and apples in school? 
How do they take pictures? 

Will quicksilver catch anything but gold? 

What makes a whip crack? 

What makes animals stubborn? 

How long does it take light to go from the nearest star, to the earth? 
Why don’t animals talk? 

Why do children get mad at each other? 

What makes some people poor and others rich? 
What makes the hair grow on your head and not on your body? 
What is paint made of? 

Who invented the months and the days of the week? 
How do they make lead pencils? 

What is it that makes powder go oft in a gun? 

What was on the earth before anything lived on it? 
Why can’t you look at the sun? 

What makes water evaporate? 

When was paper first made? What makes hard times? 
What makes little boys play hookey from school? 
What makes it rain? What man first made glass? 


Do these questions indicate that the pupils were actuated 
by a genuine “ spirit of inquiry for the purpose of informa- 
tion,” or that they were asking these foolish, absurd hit-or- 
miss questions merely for the sake of asking them? There 
can be little doubt as to “which is which”? A little 


wholesome neglect would be far preferable to much of the 
intemperate and ill-advised efforts, now in fashion, to set 
children to talking. Roots only dig deeper when they are 
let alone.— Epiror 
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Ten Common Trees 


The Apple Trees 


Susan Stokes, Salt Lake City 
Apple Tree Myths 


HE dear old apple tree! Who does not love the 
good old tree which man has known so long — which 

_ has given honey to the bee, shade to the bird, and 
fruit to men for so many centuries? 

Thousands of years ago, gray-haired fathers already told 
their children the story of the Garden of Eden, with its 
wondrous fruits and flowers; of the serpent who tempted 
Eve with an apple, of how she ate, and then, with her 
children and Adam, she had been driven out from Paradise. 

Later, the children of 
Greece, as they lay in the 
shade resting from their 
games, were told a story 
about the golden apples of 
Hesperides. Hercules, the 
strong son of Jupiter, was 
commanded to bring them 
to his cousin, whom he 
served. The apples were 
guarded by the daughters 
of Atlas, the one who bore 
the weight of the heavens 
upon his shoulders. Her- 
cules sought them far and 
wide ; at last he came to 
Atlas in Africa. He thought that Atlas must know where 
they were if anyone would, so he sent him to seek the 
apples, and took upon his own shoulders the heavy burden. 
This was one of the “ seven labors of Hercules.’ 

Up in Norway and Iceland, another story is told the 
children—the story of Iduna and her golden apples. 
Iduna was a beautiful goddess, who had charge of some 
wonderful apples, apples which made all who ate of them 
young and happy. All of the gods ate of these apples and 
remained young, and the earth was always green. But there 





Fig. 1-2, Twig and winter bud of apple. 


was one, the evil god, Loki, who thought he would like to ——— ere LD 
wf 


see the world grow cold and old, so he persuaded Iduna to 
go with him to see some wonderful apples outside the city 
gate. There she was stolen away by a giant from Jétum- 
heim. ‘Then the world grew cold and the gods grew gray. 
They mourned for Iduna and determined that if Loki did 
not rescue her, they would kill him; so he was forced to go 
to the home of the giant, which he did. When Iduna came 
back, winter was driven away. The gods ate once more of 
the golden apples and grew young; and the earth was fair 
and the flowers bloomed again. 
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Fig. 3, Apple blossoms and bees. 


Apple Trees and Apple Blossoms 


If you live in a great city, you may not know the apple 
tree. It is rather a short tree with a round or flat top; the 
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bark is reddish brown and rough; the branches rather rigid 
and abruptly spreading. The twigs and buds (Fig. 1, 2) 
are downy. When April comes the buds begin to swell and 
show the pink inner scales. As the air grows warmer you 
can look for the ee, y 


** Apple blossoms, budding, blowing, 
In the soft May air: 
Cups with sunshine overflowing — 
Flakes of fragrance, drifting, snowing, 
Showering everywhere! ” 


Let us look at some of these blossoms. In the center 





Fig. 4, Cross section of base of apple blossom; Fig. 5, Section of apple blossom; 
Fig. 6, Section of peach blossom. 
first, for here we shall find the parts we already know, the 
stamens and pistils. The stamens are the slender stems, or 
filaments, of which there are so many, all standing in a 
circle. Each one holds up a little basket of pollen. Just 
in the center are five green arms with hairy tips; these are 
the pistils (Fig. 3). Now take a bud and see how Mother 
Apple Tree has been caring for her precious stamens and 
pistils. Here, next to them, is a soft white cloak with a 
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Fig. 6, Branch of apple blossom. 


rosy flush on the outer side. It is in five parts, the petals. 
These overlap in such a way that they do not take much 
room. Over the white cloak is one of green, tinged with 
red. This is also in five parts, the sepals. 

Below the blossom is an enlarged rounded portion. Shall 
we cut into it and see what is hidden there? Here are five 
little rooms with tiny apple seeds in each (Fig. 4). Just 
see what a good thick wall there is around them. When 
the golden pollen falls upon the s#igmas, or arms, up above 
(Fig. 5), the apple tree will begin to store food away in this 
wall, and it will get thicker and thicker, until it becomes 
a full-grown apple. But, if the pollen doés not fall upon 
the stigma, this part does not grow and the apples do not 
grow. But this does not happen very often, for the bees 
see the beautiful petals and smell the sweet odor and come 
to visit the apple blossom. As they make their way over the 
stamens the pollen clings to their hairy legs and is rubbed 
off again upon the sticky stigmas, or else they bring some 
from another tree or flower. And what do you think the 
apple tree does for the bee? It makes honey for him. 
Just at the base of the five stigmas you will find the sweet 
juice to which the apple tree treats these visitors (Fig 5A). 


Apple Leaves and Apples 


Almost at the same time that the blossoms appear, the 
leaves begin to unfold (Fig. 6). They are oval in shape, 
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with a toothed margin. The under surface and the petiole, 
or leaf-stem, are both downy. Are these leaves opposite or 
alternate? The poet Bryant has described the apple tree. 
This is what he says: 


“ What plant we in the apple tree? 
Buds which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy spray; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple tree.” 


The young apples grow apace. The stem to which they 
are attached is quite short and the apple becomes pressed 
around it (Fig. 7). At the other end are the remains of 
the flower. Let us cut one in two. Do you still find the 
five little rooms with the oval seed? See how thick the 
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Fig. 7, Apples. 


wall about them has become! The seeds have a brown 
coat now. ‘Take it off and you find a hard white kernel. 
This is a very young apple tree. How dowe know? By 
the fact that it swells up and grows into an apple tree. The 
coat cracks ; the two seed leaves are pushed into the air and 
the little stem is lengthened into a root. The young plant 
packed away in a seed is. known as an emdryo. 


Cousins of the Apple Tree 


The cultivated apple tree grows wild in America only 
where it has escaped from cultivation; that is, where some 
tree, left to itself, has struggled on alone; or where some 
unusually strong seedling has survived the dangers o child- 
hood and grown into a tree. There is, however, in Ainerica 
a native, or wild crab-apple. It is a small tree, with beauti- 
ful pink blossoms and a fruit, small and sour, about half an 
inch in diameter. Like all apples, it is sunken in at both 
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The Pear Tree. This differs from the apple tree in being 
not flat-topped, but taller than broad,‘with scentless white 
blossoms which have purple anthers. The fruit is sunken at 
one end only, and is smaller at the other end. The trees 
are often thorny. 
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The Quince Tree has the leaves much broader in propor- 
tion. The flowers are solitary, white or pale rose color. It 


has a large yellow fruit, hard and ph 

sour, sunken at the flower end, and Roe 

with a great many mucilaginous — iay ht 

seeds. This tree has a crooked © SSF 

stem with rambling branches (Fig. AS 79 

8). 5. 3) 

All the common orchard fruits “7 

(Fig. 9) are related to the apple, ( S i ) 1 


but the cherry, plum, and peach 
differ in a way interesting to ob- 
serve. Instead of having a group S 
of five pistils, there is only one aN 
(Fig. 6), and it ripens into a drupe 
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Fig. 9, Cousins of the apple. 


instead of a pome. The fruit is stored in the wall of the 
single pistil, and not as in the apple, in a common wall 
around the five pistils. The peach blooms the earliest — 


“ Ere ever the first bee hummeth, 
Or woodland wild-flower blows.” 


Its rose-colored flowers are large; its leaves long and 
narrow. It has a wrinkled, stony seed in a downy fruit. 
People who have studied it believe that it was once an 
almond tree, which has been changed by cultivation. 

The plum and cherry are not difficult to distinguish, 
although some plums have round fruits and round seeds. 
Plum blossoms are usually much smaller. For cherry 





Fig. 10, Wild roses. 


blossoms, we are always told, Japan surpasses all other 
places. They have a festival there when the cherries bloom. 

The apple and cherry have many cousins ; one, which you 
know well, has given its name to the whole family, the wild 
rose. Look at this figure (Fig. 10) and see if you can tell 
why the apple belongs to the rose family. Yes, it is because 
they both have broad petals and many stamens, all of which 
are borne in a circle upon the green outer cup or calyx. 
Do you know of any family to which we owe more than to 
the rose family ? 


(Suggestions to teachers) 


This is a good season to study fruit trees, and a compari- 
son will lead to good results, if a single tree is first carefully 
studied. If each student should then work out some such 
diagram as this, the results will be permanent. 
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Tree Apple Pear Plum Cherry 





Shape of head 





Time of Flowering 





Leaf (drawing) . 





Flower, color and size 





Number of stamens, color 





Number of pistils 





Fruit 
(Drawing of exterior and a 
cross section to show seed) 
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The Bird Conference 


M. A. PINNEY New Haven Conn. 


vened in Farmer Selden’s great upland pasture. 
The all-absorbing theme of the conference was, of 
course, where should these birds be settled, where 
make their homes during the coming season? 

The grosbeak was moderator of the meeting, the crow 
was secretary, while the cuckoo and hummingbird were 
reporters. 

The grosbeak, casting his bright black eyes over the 
audience, called the meeting to order and sweetly announced 
that the bluebird would favor them with a song, a song of 
the springtime. 

The crow solemnly gave the minutes of the last year’s 
meetings, and made place for the king bird who proceded 
to state, that the woods, the orchards, the grass and grain 
fields, the marsh and meadow lands of the wide Selden 
farm offered great choice of homes, that there was food for 
all, and protection was sure, for the good farmer was a 
member of the Band of Mercy. 

Then up hopped the woodpecker and moved, that as 
these facts were indisputable, each one should be allowed to 
state where he would like to make his home, and, no objec- 
tion being made, the matter should be considered settled. 

This motion was carried by acclamation, and great waving 
of wings followed. . 


] v=: conference time and crowds of birds were con- 
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“ The meeting is now yours,” said the moderator, “ please 
to name your chosen place without formality, only I would 
suggest, that the order of your arrival might somewhat 
determine the order of the speakers.” 

“Well!” said the nuthatch, “I was here in February, and 
I selected that old pine tree near the oak woods. It has 
just the right hollow to suit my purpose.” 

“1 suppose I came next,” said the bluebird, “and | 
would like to build in the hollow stump which stands 
at the corner of this field. You'll see me coming down to 
the gardens though, for I shall want some spiders and cater- 
pillars for my family.” 

The robin looked very cunning as he said, “ Farmer 
Selden would miss me if I didn’t build in the cherry tree 
behind the dairy as I did last year.” 

“ | think you are going down there to get cream,” said 
the bobolink ; “ you’re fond of it.” 

“ Well! ” returned the robin, “ Mrs. Selden laughs when 
she sees me. I believe she sets a saucer purposely for me. 
It is good to accept what the gods provide.” 

“ Order!” cried the grosbeak with dignity ; “let business 
be strictly attended to. Mr. Secretary, you are next.” 

The crow tried to look dignified. ‘Mr. Moderator,’’ he 
said, “ you will probably wish the big laurel thicket for your 
home. I desire to be your neighbor and have my house in 
the tall hemlock just beyoud.” 

The grosbeak bowed his head in reply, for the wood- 
pecker was already saying in a jerky fashion, “ I’m going to 
dig a hole in the poplar tree on the knoll.” 

“You'll never be at home,” said the robin, “ you'll always 
be grubbing in the orchard.” 

“That's very profitable business for Farmer Selden and 
myself,’ replied the woodpecker, and my cousin, the yellow 
hammer is going into partnership with me.” 

The purple grackle put up his head, “I’m going to reside 
in the same square as Mr. Nuthatch,” said he, “I shall live 
in the larch tree opposite.” 

“ All right,” assented the blue jay, “and I’ll take the big 
cedar on the next street.” 

 ]’ll share my juniper berries with you,” said the cedar 
bird mischievously, for he knew none of the others wanted 
any. By way of reply, the crow lifted his scalp lock, the 
nuthatch snapped his mandibles, the grakle looked indif- 
ferent, but the blue jay flew in a rage and shrieked, “ You 
know I eat nuts. I plant more nuts and mast than any 
other bird; Selmar Hess is my authority.” 

“ Order!” cried the grosbeak. “Yes,” said the red 
winged blackbird, “ let us come down from such Joftiness. 
I shall’ ave acool summer residence among the cat-tails and 
flags ci the marsh.” 

“* When any of you wish to live by the water, come and 
see me,” said the redstart. “I shall keep open house on a 
little twig over the brook.” 

“1 accept your invitation,” said the swamp sparrow. “I 
will take the clump of hazel bushes close by you.” 

‘And I will live in the barberry hedge by the cart path,” 
said the indigo bird.” rs 

“1,” said the field sparrow, shall make a neat house on 
the ground.” 

Why!” exclaimed the bunting, “that’s exactly what I 
intended to do.” 

“‘ Well, there’s plenty of room on the ground,” said the 
brown thrasher. “I’m coming down there too, but I like 
the bottom of a dry, grassy ditch best.” 

“‘ You’re welcome,” said the bobolink saucily. “ I’m not 
particular myself, and I sing so much, I’m tired at night and 
glad not to have to fly far or high. I like the soft meadow- 
grass for my home.” 

“Please invite me,” said the chewink. “I like grassy 
places if not too near houses.” 

“« That’s what I say,” said the quail. “My preference is 
in the meadow near the corn fields.” 

“ You’ve excellent taste,” said the snipe. 

“ I agree with you both,” said the partridge. 

“T like the ground,” said the woodchuck, “ but I want 
some running water near my home.” 

“Then come and live next door to me,” said the wood 
thrush, for I shall have my home by the little brook that 
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runs from the marsh to the woodland and through the 
meadow.” 

“That wood lot is my choice,” said the oven bird, “I 
am going to build under the horizontal bough of the stunted 
old oak.” 

“And I,” said the tanager, “I will take the pine tree 
behind the oak belt near the hills.” 

“T’ll come and live by you;” said the pewee. 
quiet places.” 

“Oh, how foolish,” screamed the catbird, “ how foolish 
you all are to go so far away from people who are so kind to 
you! NowI shall make my home in the big gooseberry 
bush by the stone wall on the north side of the garden.” 

“I’m going to have the bird box in the garden,” said 
the purple martin. “One can feast on grubs every day 
there.” 

“Well!” sald Jenny Wren, “I had a box last year, but 
this year I’ll make my house in the great waxberry bush 
under the bedroom window. Mrs. Selden likes me and 
gives me bits of thread and string to build with.” 

“T shall make my home in the althea tree in the front 
yard,” said the goldfinch. 

“T’ll keep an eye on your safety,” said the polite oriole, 
“for I shall hang my home on a branch of the great elm 
tree by the gate.” 

“I’m going into the orchard,” said the vireo, “a fine, 
tall pear tree grows there and I shall take the top twig 
of it.” 

The humming bird declared he had found an old apple 
tree whose knots were exactly the thing to model his home 
by 
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The barn swallows said there never were animals in the 
sheds in summer, and they were going to colonize there ; 
while their cousins, the house swallows, affirmed that the 
chimneys afforded a much more genteel place of resort. 

The sand martins remarked that the bank of the brook 
was their idea of comfort in a home. 

The phoebe said sadly, she was afraid she couldn’t live 
where so much was going on, she should make her house 
on a beam under the bridge by the road. 

To assure Mrs. Pheebe, the lordly king bird declared that 
he should observe everything from his home in the maple 
across the way. 
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Bird Catechism 


E. B. GuRTON 


(Any one who cannot find the answers to any of these 
questions — except the first five — and who cares to know, 
can obtain the answers by writing to E. B. Gurton, care 
Editor of Primary Epucation, enclosing a two-cent stamp 
and full address for a reply.) 


1 Not counting English sparrows and pigeons, how 
many and what birds have you seen? 

2 Which stayed all winter? 

3. Which came back earliest? 

4 Which have begun to nest? 

5 What differences have you noted between the winter 
and spring plumage of any bird? 

6 When are the colors brightest? Why? 

7 Is this always true? 

8 Are the birds which stay in cold places all winter 
more likely to be seed-eaters, or insect and worm-eaters? 
Why? 

9 What, and where found, is the winter food of the 
birds which eat insects, worms and bugs? 

10 Do any birds eat both animal and vegetable food? 


11 Which bird is generally the first to come in the 
spring ? 
12 Do all birds of a kind come at the same time? If 


not, do males or females come the earlier? 
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‘* Since you all will have such comfortable homes on this 
farm,” said the grosbeak, as he rose to conclude the con- 
ference, “it would be well, before we adjourn to resolve 
yourselves into committees, pledged to help Farmer Selden 
in return for his kindness, and I call for volunteers.” 

A great stir arose, but presently the reporters proclaimed 
the names of the following committees. 


Tree Grub Committee 


Woodpecker Yellow hammer 
Bobolink Oriole 
Blackbird Oven bird 
Nuthatch 
Insect Comittee 

Cat bird Phoebe 

Pewee King bird 
Sparrow Martin 
Swallow Wren 

Tanager Thrush 

Beetle Caterpillar and Worm Committee 
Robin Vireo 

Blue bird Partridge 
Redstart Cedar bird 
Cuckoo Grakle 


Committee on Seeds of Weeds 


Goldfinch 
Swamp sparrow 


Bunting 
Blue jay 
Bobolink 


The robin promised to catch the early worm. The blue- 


bird decided to wage war upon the caterpillars. The 
grakle intended to fight the grasshopper legion. The part- 
ridge said he would lesson the turnip grubs. The vireo 


avowed himself an enemy to the beetles. The woodpecker 
said he would look after the apple trees and quince bnshes. 
The oriole asserted he would diminish the pear tree grubs. 
The cuckoo and cedar bird determined to keep away the 
canker worms. The finches, buntings and sparrows agreed 
to eat the seeds of weeds. The bobolink said he would 
help everybody everywhere. 

In fact the meeting waxed exceedingly enthusiastic and 
noisy but the grave moderator, tersely observing, “‘ Actions 
speak louder than words,”’ announced its adjournment. 
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13 What are the chief ways of nesting? 

14 Are all nests solitary? 

15 When the males and females differ in color, which 
is, almost always, the less conspicuous? Why? 

16 Which are usually the brighter in coloring — the 
ground birds or the tree birds? Why? 

17 Which is the easier to see — a bird which is almost 
all of one color, or one which is barred or otherwise marked 
with other colors! Why? 

18 Do most birds have the back or the under parts the 
lighter in color? Why? 

19 Do feeding, drinking, flying, swimming, singing and 
nest-building come by instinct, or must they be learned? 

20 Do wild birds form habits peculiar to the individual, 
or to the species, or do all species follow one law of action? 

21 Does a bird — not counting mocking and cat birds 
—always sing the songs characteristic of its species, or 
does it ever learn the songs — or a song — of some other 
species ? 

22 When the parent birds are different in plumage, 
which do the young usually resemble? 

23. When the parents are alike, or very nearly so, do 
the young usually resemble or differ from them ? 

24 What is indicated by long, pointed wings in a bird? 

25 What by long, broad wings? 

26 What by short wings? 


(Continued on page 80!) 
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The Massachusetts Bird Law 


A law has been passed for the protection of birds in 
Massachusetts, which forbids the use of certain birds for 
millinery purposes. - 

The petition begging that a bill of this character might be 
framed by the state senators was drawn up by United 
States senator George F. Hoar. 

The petition was supposed to come from the birds them- 
selves, and to be signed by thirty-five song-birds. It was 
written in such a delightful manner that it roused the inter- 
est of the Massachusetts Legislature, and the desired bill 
was prepared and passed in an astonishingly short space of 
time. The following is the bill : 


“To the Great and General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: 


‘* We, the song-birds of Massachusetts and their playfellows, make this 
our humble petition.. We know more about you than you think we do. 
We know how good you are. We have hopped about. the roofs and 
looked in at the windows of your houses you have built for poor and 
sick and hungry people and little lame and deaf and blind children. We 
have built our nests in the trees and sung many a song as we flew about 
the gardens and parks you have made so beautiful for your children, 
especially your poor children, to play in. Every year we fly a great way 
over the country, keeping all the time where the sun is bright and warm. 
And we know that whenever you do anything the people all over this 
great land between the seas and the great lakes find it out, and pretty 
soon will try to do the same. We know. We know. 

“ We are Americans just the same as you are. Some of us, like some 
of you, came across the great sea. But most of the birds like us have 
lived here a long while; .and the birds like us welcomed your fathers 
when they came here many, many years ago. Our fathers and mothers 
have always done their best to please your fathers and mothers. 

“ Now, we have a sad story to tell you. Thoughtless or bad people 
are trying to destroy us. They kill us because our feathers are beautiful. 
Even pretty and sweet girls, who, we should think, would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and children so that they may wear our plumage 
on their hats. Sometimes people kill us for mere wantonness. Cruel 
boys destroy our nests and steal our eggs aud our young ones. People 
with guns and snares lie in wait to kill us; as if the place for a bird 
were not in the sky, alive, but in a shop window or in a glass case. If 
this goes on much longer all our song-birds will be gone. Already we 
are told in some other countries that used to be full of birds they are now 
almost gone. Even the nightingales are being killed in Italy. ° 

“ Now we humbly. pray that you will stop all this and will save us from 
this sad fate. You have always made a lawthat no one shall kill a 
harmless song-bird or destroy onr nests or our eggs. Will you please 
make another one that no one shall wear our feathers, so that no one 
will kill us to get them? We want them all ourselves. Your pretty girls 
are pretty enough without them. We are told that it is as easy for you 
to do it as for a blackbird to whistle. ; 

“If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times over. We will 
teach your children to keep themselves clean and neat. We will show 
them how to live together in peace and love and to agree as we do in 
our nests. We will build pretty houses which you will like to see. We 
will play about your garden and flower-beds — ourselves like flowers on 
wings— without any cost to you. We will destroy the wicked insects 
and worms that spoil your cherries and currants and plums and apples 
and roses. We will give you our best songs, and make the spring more 
beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. Every June morning when 
you go out into the field, oriole and bluebird and blackbird and bobolink 
will fly after you and make the day more delightful to you. And when 
you go home tired after sundown, vesper-sparrow will tell you how grate- 
ful we are. When you sit down on your porch after dark, fifebird and 
hermit-thrush and wood-thrush will sing to you, and even whippoorwill 
will cheer you up a little. We know where we are safe. In a little 
while all the birds will come to live in Massachusetts again, and every- 
body who loves music will like to make a summer home with you.” 


The signers are : 


Brown thrasher, Woodpecker, Vireo, 
Robert o’ Lincoln, Pigeon-woodpecker, Oriole, 
Hermit-thrush, Indigo-bird, Blackbird, 
Vesper-sparrow, YVellowthroat, Fifebird, 
Robin redbreast, Wilson’s thrush, Wren, 
Song-sparrow, Chickadee, Linnet, 
Scarlet tanager, Kingbird, Peewee, 
Summer redbird, Swallow, Pheebe, 
Blue heron, Cedarbird, Yokebird, 
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Hummingbird, Cowbird, Lark, 
Vellowbird, Martin, Sandpiper, 
Whippoorwill, : Veery, Chewink. 
Water-wagtail, 


The bill which was drawn up in response to this petition 
provides that anyone who shall wear birds or feathers for the 
purpose of dress or ornament shall be fined $10, and that 
the same fine shall be exacted from all persons who take or 
kill certain specially mentioned song-birds. 


New York City 


The Protection of the Birds 


The Audubon Society of New York City, organized last 
February, has been working hard ever since it was formed 
to increase the interest in favor of laws protecting birds. A 


second purpose is to establish a Bird Day in the schools, its 
circular declaring : 


We believe that the most efficient means of protecting our birds is to 
develop and encourage an interest in them among children, and to this 
end we hope soon to see a Bird Day universally observed in our schools, 
The circulars went out too late for the teachers to do much last term, but 
if reports are true, they will start in the fall and will, no doubt, have the 
students interested in the work before the winter is over. 


The effort to establish a Bird Day in the schools is warmly 
endorsed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Bird Day is a recognized day in the public schools of two 
cities in Pennsylvania, where appropriate exercises are 
arranged, and received with enthusiasm by the children. 

The greatest success of the New York Audubon Society is 
the signing of the following bill by Governor Black, last 
May, which has been sent in the form of a circular to four 
thousand postmasters in the State : 


Section 78. Certain wild birds protected.—Wild birds shall not be 
killed or caught at any time or possessed living or dead. This provision 
does not affect any birds the killing of which is prohibited between 
certain dates by the provisions of this act, nor does it protect the English 
sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbird, common blackbird 
and kingfisher; and it does not apply to any person holding a certifiaate 
under the provision of this act. Whoever shall violate or attempt to 
violate the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of misde- 
meanor, and in addition thereto shall be liable to a pénalty of $25 for 
each bird killed, trapped, or possessed contrary to the provisions of this 
section. 

Section 80. The nests of wild birds shall not be robbed or wilfully or 
needlessly destroyed unless when necessary to protect buildings or pre- 
vent their defacement. . . . Whoever shall violate or attempt to violate 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and in addition thereto shall be liable to a penalty of $25 for each nest 
robbed or destroyed contrary to the provisions of this section. 

Requests for further information concerning the law protecting wild 
birds and reports of its violation may be made to 

Morris K, Jesup, 
President Audubon Society of the State of New York, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


A Great Risk 


Mayor Van Wyck of Greater New York has upbraided the 
school commissioners of that city for their indifference to 
local interests in engaging teachers from other places. 
They had actually gone “# the west to find principals for 
their schools. Only think of it! What daring, what risk, 
to engage a western principal for ew York City! The worst 
punishment that one would wish to inflict upon the deluded 
Mayor would be a visit to western schools with the certain 
reduction of local conceit that-would follow in seeing western 
principals at their work. It would be one more case of 
sadder and wiser. 


Pittsburg (Pa.) has wisely adopted a course of study pre- 


pared by six practical teachers of that city — one-half 
women. 


Chicago has an all-day class on Saturdays, known as the 
“ Teacher’s Review School.” 
enthusiasm. 


The classes are full of 
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27 What by a long, sharp, hard bill? 

28 What by a short, thick bill? 

29 What by a bill the tip of whose upper mandible 
curves over the tip of the lower mandible? 

30 What js indicated by long legs in a bird? 

31 What by webbed feet? 

32 In which birds are the legs shortest in proportion to 
the birds’ size? Why? 

33. Do all birds have the same number of toes set in the 
same way? 

34 What kind of foot should you expect to find ina 
perching bird? 

35 What is the prominent feature of the foot of a bird 
of prey? 

36 If you were shown a bird having very strong neck- 
muscles, what kind of a bird should you suppose it to be? 

37 What uses are served by the tails of birds? 

38 In what birds have the tail-feathers —or some of 
them — spiny tips? Why? 

39 What peculiarity of structure is found in the bones 
—or in some of them — of birds? 

40 What purposes does this serve? 

41 From what other class of animals has the bird class 
directly developed? 

42 How has this been positively shown? 
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The Esthetic Element in Nature 
Study Ill 


Henry T. BAILEy State Supervisor of Drawing Massachusetts 


HE recognition of the childish delight in putting of 
one’s self in the place of the seed, the plant, the 
bird, so prominent in the songs and games of the 
kindergarten, is one of the secrets of success in 
the early teaching. Another is the perception that for the 
child movement and /ife are synonymous terms. This 
dormant fly is dead — “ because he doesn’t move.” “This 
cucumber seed isn’t alive! It can’t move.” A thing that 
moves, then, is alive? “ Yes,’’ your children will tell you. 
Here is a funny little 
cocklebur. When the rain- 
drops came tapping, and the 
south wind came whispering, 
and the sunbeams came 
peeping, the sleeping plant- 
let began to move! It pushed 
up its two hands straight over 
its head; (A) it sent its 
crooked little feet (B) push- 
ing down into the earth that 
it might stand firmly ; it came 
out of bed and stretched 
itself (C). It moved, you see; so it was alive, after all! 
Movement is something very wonderful. Philosophers 
have disputed about it, and scientists have investigated it 
for ages. 
We are beginning to see that movement is universal and 
that it assumes but three elementary forms — found 
primarily in the molecules of which matter is said to be 





Gcklebur 


Fig. 
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composed. The molecules may have translatory motion, as 
it is called, or movement in straight lines ; rotary motion, 
the revolution of a molecule upon its own axis, when the 
path of any given point upon it becomes a circle; and 
vibratory motion, the complex movements within the 
molecule itself.* Movements in straight lines, in curves, 
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and in what the children call “ crooked”’ lines, are evident 
in almost all living things. Bees and black ducks fly 
straight ahead, and the gun-rod lifts its terminal bud verti- 
cally twenty or thirty inches in a single summer. Eels and 
snakes, flickers and gold-finches, move in curves as graceful 
as the falling of a fern frond. The paths of the common 
house fly, of a tumbler pigeon, a “ lucky bug” ( Vofonecta) 
vr a hop vine are sufficiently erratic to justify the childish 
epithet “ crooked.” 

The little cocklebur was 7 
very much alive, then; for 
straight up went its shoot, 
crooked downward went 
its root, and in beautiful 
curves were its leaflets 
spread to the sun. 

We have been told the 
world is bound by gold 
chains unto the throne of 
God. The relationship is 
closer ; it is vital. 

















“ A single will, a million deeds,” 


and unto the last and least 
they reflect the Divine 
Personality. ‘“ With whom 
is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning,” is the 
verdict of Science, behold- 
ing one side only, as usual. 
“The grace of God made 





manifest in curves,” ex- erereng 
claims a poet, seeing more 
deeply ; and he who knew aia 


all things said, “‘ The wind 
bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof but 
canst not tell whence 
it cometh and whither 
it goeth; so is every- 
one that is born of the 
Spirit.” The God who 
manifested himself as 
unchanging Law at 
Sinai, and as Love in 
the beauty of Bethle- 
hem, and as the larger 
and more abundant Life in the confounding scenes of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem, has not left himself without a witness 
in the humblest of his works. One of these days we shall 
appreciate the deep insight of the Psalmist who wrote : 
“ The heavens declare the glory of God 


And the firmament showeth his handiwork, 
Day unto day uttereth speech 


~* See “* Matter, Ether and Motion,” Dolbdear, 
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And night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language, 
Their voice cannot be heard: 

[But nevertheless] 


Their /ine is gone out through all the earth 
And their words to the end of the world.” 


Does all this seem mystical, fanciful? The ultimate 
realities of the universe are spiritual. Such knowledge is 
to form the glowing background of our teaching ; it is to be 
the pillar of fire by night, illuminating every step as we lead 
our children to their inheritance. 





Fig. 4 


Reduced to the lowest terms of teaching, what I have 
said means just this: The child may be led to appreciate 
the life of things as made manifest through movement. 

In whatever he studies the lines of growth will be straight, 
or nearly so, as in the spring grasses, the sedges, the pine, 
the wild cherry; or curved, as in the fern, the lily, the 
maple, the willow ; or complex — erratic — as in the dodder, 
the grape, the huckleberry, the apple and the buttonwood. 

His first effort should be to express these characteristic 
movements, by single strokes of the brush or pencil, as in 
Fig. 2. To assist him in thinking movement before details, 
try the silhouette. Place a large, simple plant in a sunny 
window and bring the curtain down over it that its shadow 
upon the curtain may.be drawn. Or, place the plant at 
some distance from the pupil so that it may be seen against 
a white background. Let the plant be drawn in solid black 
as in Figs. 3 and 4. The order of drawing is, 1, move- 
ment; 2, masses; 3, characteristic details, and the persist- 
ent practice from the spring plants, following that order, 
ought to lead at last to the kind of drawing shown in Fig. 5 
— not a silhouette merely, but a drawing which reflects the 
vital beauties of the plant as well as its typical beauties. 


Here is Miss Churchill’s outline for May : 


What month is it? 

Are there more or less days tor Mother Nature to work 
than in April? 

What does she do? Watch to find the most beautiful 
thing she does — the most curious thing. 

Learn the May poem. 


GRADEs I. AND II. 
“ Why are bees and butterflies dancing in the sun?” etc. 


Grapes III. AND IV. 


“ Little brown bee, in this May morning sunny,” etc. 


Keep a list of the flowers that awaken this month. 
Classify them according to color. Which color is Mother 
Nature’s favorite this month? 

Study at least two of the Mayflowers for their personality. 


Grapes I. AND II. 
Buttercup and Violet. 


** Buttercup! Buttercup! 
Hold your shining cluster up,” etc. 


“ Under the green hedges,” etc. 
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Grapes III. AnD IV. 
Lady's Slipper and Fack-in-the-Pulpit. 
“ Graceful and tall, the slender, drooping stem,” etc. 
‘* Jack-in-the-Pulpit preaches to-day,” etc. 


Draw at least two of the Mayflowers in ink, pencil o; 
color. 

Use those that have been studied. Try to express the 
movement of life in them. 

Make a decorative arrangement of them in circles oy 
oblongs. (Figs. 3 and 5.) 

Keep a list of the birds that respond to Mother Nature’s 
call in May. 

Study at least one of them. 


Graves I. AND II. 


The cat-bird. See May, 1897, number of “ Birds.” Read 
Clinton Scollard’s poem, “‘The Pussy-Cat-Bird.” Learn 
parts of it. 
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GrRaDEs III. Anp IV. 


The oriole. See June, 1897, number of “ Birds.” Learn the 
stanza of Edith Callender’s poem beginning, “‘ When the 
leaves upon the oak-trees are as big as mouse’s ear.” 


Give special attention to the nest-building. When do 
birds sing most? How did they learn to build nests? 
There are so many questions this month. Do you know 
R. M. Alden’s little poem, ‘ May ”? 
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May 


The voice of one who goes before to make 

The paths of June more beautiful, is thine, 

Sweet May! Without an envy of her crown 

And bridal; patient stringing emeralds 

And shining rubies for the brows of birch 

And maple; flinging garlands of pure white 

And piak, which to their bloom add prophecy ; 

Gold cups o’er filling on a thousand hills 

And calling honey-bees; out of their sleep 

The tiny summer harpers with bright wings 

Awaking, teaching them their notes for noon : — 

O, May, sweet-voiced one, going thus before, 

Forever June may pour her warm, red wine 

Of life and passion — sweeter days are thine! - 
— H. HH. 





House-Building in the Air 


Mary MANN MILLER 


hunting. They don’t go about as we do when we 

look for a house, saying that this one is too big, that 

one is too small, and the other isn’t in a good neigh- 
borhood. No, indeed! There are very few houses to let 
in birdland, so each pair must hunt for every board of their 
house, so to speak. 

They must find every shred of bark, every hair or bit of 
plant down, and then build the house themselves. It is as 
if you had to find all the bricks for your house in different 
places, bring them one by one to the spot you wanted your 
house to stand on, and then had to make it with your own 
hands. It would be bad enough to do this once in a life- 
time, but think of having to do it every year ! 

Perhaps you are wondering why the birds do it every year, 
instead of using last spring’s nest. A few birds do use old 
nests, but the fact is, that many of them fall to pieces after 
the young birds have left them. As soon as the little ones 
can fly, you know, they always leave the cup or pocket in 


Ti is the month when most of the birds go house- 
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Humming bird’s nest. The smallest. 


which they were hatched, and very seldom go back to it. 
Then through the rest of the summer, and all through the 
winter, the rains beat and the winds blow, until there is 
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nothing left of it. So when the birds come back from their 
winter in the south, they must go to work on a new home. 

Among all the different kinds of nests, big and little, ugly 
and beautiful, the most beautiful is also the very smallest. 
This is the one put together by the tiniest of all feathered 
creatures, the humming-bird. 

The mother hummer usually shapes the little cup without 
any help from the father bird, which is often the case among 
birds. She goes about searching for the down that grows on 
plants. This she carefully gathers in her long beak, and 
then away she whirls to the place she has chosen for her 
home. 

She is a very wise little bird in choosing this place, too. 
Of course she doesn’t want anyone to see her nest, and if 
they do see it, she doesn’t want them to get at it. A nest 
that I have is on a silver poplar, which has knobs on the 
branches not so very much smaller then the nest itself. 
Then it is near the end of a dead branch upon which not 
even a squirrel would dare trust his weight. 

So the tiny atom takes her beakful to some such point as 
this and begins work. She mats all the down together with 
feet and bill, bringing more until she has finished a snug 
little cup not much larger 
than a thimble. On the 
outside she trims it with 
lichens, binding all together 7, 
with cobwebs. [@ 

Lichens, you know are “ 
those small, flat, gray plants 
something like leaves, that 
grow on trees and rocks. 
Madam Humming- bird 
puts these on to make her 
nest look more like part 
of the tree. 

Then when she has fin- 
ished this dainty nursery 
for her children, she lays 
in it two pearly eggs the 
size of .beans, and begins 
the work of raising her 
family. I cannot tell you 
all about this now, for I 
want to talk of some other 
nests. Iwill only say that after six or seven weeks of brood- 
ing the eggs and feeding the twins, the whole family leaves 
the nest. Then if you want it, you can safely take it, for, as 
I said, they will never come back to it. If you have never 
seen a nest, I hope you will soon, for it is a lovely thing. 

But not all small birds are satisfied with a wee bit of a 
cup like the humming-bird’s. The California bush-tit or 
long-tailed tit-mouse is only a little larger than the hummer, 
yet its nest is often nine inches long! It is the deepest 
nest made and is all carefully woven of moss, and hung by 
the top from a crotched twig. The door is a round hole at 
one side, near the top, and then the little owners must dive 
down in the dark to the feather-lined hollow at the bottom. 

But if the smallest nest is also the most beautiful, the 
biggest is certainly the ugliest. And this nest is one of the 
kind that birds use year after year. It is built by the osprey 
or American fish-hawk, a great, splendid bird that lives on 
the sea-coast, and catches fish to eat. 

You should see one of their nests after it has been used 
every season for thirty or forty years. By that time you can 
believe it is pretty big, for the birds add something each 
year. Some of them have as much as three cartloads of 
stuff in them. And such queer things —old hats, old 
boots, old bottles, tin cans, a door-mat, bones of sheep, a 
rake, an axe, old brooms, a plane, a feather duster, a black- 
ing brush, pieces of rope, the tiller of a boat, cornstalks, 
barrel staves and hoops, bunches of seaweed, and sticks — 
some of them twelve feet long ! 

You’d think such a mass of things would break down the 
trees, wouldn’t you? And so they do, sometimes. In the 
picture you see a tree that was broken down by the weight . 
of a nest on top of it. When the birds found their house 

thrown down, they built again on the root. 

When a pair of ospreys make a nest it generally takes a 






Nest of long-tailed tit-mouse. The longest. 
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You are not likely to want a nest like that to carry home 
and keep as you would a humming-bird’s, are you? I wish 
the pictures could be made so as to really show you the 
difference between the two: but if the artist tried to, you 
wouldn’t be able to see the hummer’s nest at all. 

I could go on all day telling about the different kinds of 
nests — the queer places we find them in, and the odd 
materials they are made of, but I am afraid the editor would 
not let me have the whole of Bird Day number to talk in. 


The Legend of Robin Redbreast 


“It is time, my son, to go to the forest. 

“‘ Here is the mat your mother has made for you. 

“Take it with you into the densest part of the forest. 

“Place yourself upon it face down; and lie there for 
twelve days and nights. 

‘‘Each morning I will come to you, and on the twelfth 
morning I will bring you food. 

“You are a tall, strong youth now. It is time you were a 
warrior. © 

‘“‘ But first you must prove to your people that you are 
strong to endure. 

“When the twelve days of fasting are passed, then you 
shall come back to your tribe. 

“We will hold a great feast for you. There shall be 
music and dancing. And the chief shall say, ‘ Now you are 
a warrior brave.’”’ 

This is what the fathers of the Red children say to their 
tall boys. 

Each father is very proud when his boy reaches the age at 
which he can go forth to fast. 

The boy, too, is proud; for when the fast is over the 
people honor him. 

But there was one youth that went forth to the fasting sad 
at heart. 

“ Alas, my father,” he said, “ I am afraid I shall never be 
a warrior. I am afraid you will never be proud of your 
son.” 

“ Talk not like that,” the father said, “ but be brave.” 

Poor boy! he was brave enough, but he did not love war 
and bird-shooting. 

He loved the birds too well to want to shoot them ; and 
as to war, why should he kill other youths like himself? 





the manito. 

Then the bird in the branch came down. 

“ Do not be angry,” the bird said, “no evil manito has 
harmed me; but see! a good manito has come, and has 
changed me to a beautiful bird. See, my father, what beau- 
tiful feathers I have ; and how large and strong I am!” 

Then the father looked, and there before him sat a Robin 
Redbreast. 

The first, it was, that had ever been seen ! 

“Q-pex-chi! O-pe-che!” the father cried, and the bird 
answered, “ Chee! Chee! Chee!” 

“Do not grieve for me. I could not be a brave warrior. 
I did not love war; and so the good manito came down, 
and gave me these strong wings and these beautiful 
feathers. 

“Now I shall be happy. Tell the Red children not to 
shoot me ; for I love them all, and I shall always hover about 
their homes. I shall build my nest near by ; for I love the 
homes of the people rather than the dark forests. 

“‘Now, good-by! Chee! Chee! Chee! Chee!” 

Then the father went home and told his people what had 
happened. 

At first they did not believe what he said; but the Robin 
Redbreast came and alighted above the chief’s door. A 
big, strong bird with beautiful red feathers, just as the father 
had said. 

“*Chee! Chee! Chee!” the bird sang. 

Then the people knew the father had spoken the truth, 
for the bird hovered around the wigwams ; and always after 
called the people in the morning, with his joyous “Chee! 
Chee! Chee! "— Stories of the Red Children, Ed. Pub. Co. 
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whole tree to hold it. They often build a wide, rough plat- Still, the boy went forth to the forest. He spread out the om 
form of long sticks on the lower limbs of the tree, which mat his mother had made, and stretched himself upon it. 
spreads out ten or fifteen feet across. This is to keep Each morning the father came to see the youth, and each 
enemies from climbing up from below. Then above is the morning,the youth rose to greet his father. 
nest, which may be from four to eight feet wide, with every- But when the tenth morning came, he was so weak and il! 
thing under the sun in it, and solid enough to bear a man’s _he could not rise. 
weight. And yet with all this lot of stuff, the hollow where “ O father,” he said, “ take me home!” ) 
the eggs are may be only six inches across, and three deep— “Only two more days, my son! Be brave! And the 
not much larger than a soup plate. father went away. ( 
On the eleventh morning the father came again. g 
The poor boy could not speak; he only raised his hand 
toward his father. 
“Only one day more, my son! Be brave!” And the 
father went away. 
On the twelfth morning the father came again. This 
time he brought food for the boy ; for this was the day when 
he should be taken back to the village. an 
All ready the people were preparing the feast for him. TI 
To-day he would be a hero. His father would give him a th 
bow and arrow. m 
The warriors would put war paint on his face; then the su 
chief would call him a brave warrior. wl 
“Come! come!” the father shouted as he entered the le 
forest. “ To-day you may go back to your tribe. Already fo 
the chief waits tor you.’ te 
But when the father reached the place where the boy had sc 
lain, behold, no one was there ! T 
“My son! my son!” the father cried ; but all the sound p 
‘ : he heard was the calling of a bird above his head. 
Peet Ke “Some evil manito has stolen you away!” the father n 
cried again ; and he raised his bow and arrow as if to shoot 0 











Editor's Page 
May 


Have you thrown off winter worries, my dear teachers 
and given yourself up to the delights of opening spring? 
There must be a “let up” for both teachers and children if 
the year is to close in anything like content and enjoy- 


ment. All of life does not depend on those spring or 
summer examinations. The greatest thing on earth is not 
whether all your children “ pass” or not, but —will they 
leave your room with a kindly feeling toward you, a respect 
for your character as a woman, a belief in you as a good 
teacher and as much reverence for you and the work of the 
school-room as American children can feel for anything? 
These are the vital questions of the closing year and not the 
percent or “ average” of your class. 

“ But,” you say, “our principal and superintendent will 
not gauge our work by any such standard as fat. We rise 
or fall, or even hold our own, only by the number and 
scholarship of the children we promote.” Too true, dear 
teachers, I do not forget that. How could I, after having 
faced this standard of excellence and success for two-score 
years? But, did your ever think that the teacher who 
works up to her own high moral standard, is pretty sure not 
to neglect the requirement of her superintendent or prin- 
cipal? There is the content and there is the form and both 
are necessary in the preparation of your children for the 
succeeding grade. It is quite possible that your superior 
officer may care more for the form than the content. But 
there is no excuse for your neglect of the content because 
of his or her demand for the form. Here is where the new 
school have failed. They insist that the child shall have 
the “image” of the thing taught while the word definition 
of that thing is considered non-essential or even heterodox. 
But, not so. It does not weaken or blur the “ image ”’ if 
the child gives the book definition after he has come to 
know “she thing perfectly, though the child’s definition may 
be preferred, if it is reasonbly good. 

But to gather up and express one’s “ image ” in words, 
and words, too, that can be written on an examination 
paper, (if your school system has not outgrown that sort of 
thing) does not prevent the teacher from doing just the 
most ideal work in teaching that she wishes to do. 

So in looking back over the year’s work, no teacher can 
excuse herself for poor teaching because she has “had to 
get ready for examination.” If the “image” and verbal 
expression have gone along together there is no reason why 
the spring months should be passed in a fret and worry over 
the coming examination. Keep right along, dear teachers, 
in the best way you know till the end, but ave time, fake 
time, make time to enjoy the May beauties and to recognize 
the thousand springtime invitations for notice and apprecia- 
tion. Put yourself in an attitude to see and hear from the 
humblest things growing under the sky. The number lesson 
and the reading lesson peed not be any the less important 
or well done because you are teaching the children how fo 
see and what things mean. 


Primary Busy Work 


For the first, second, and third grades, word and sentence 
building, ratio, brownies, and number sets. Busy work, 
strawboard boxes.. Address Mrs. Gertrude Wilson, 6344 
Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
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Bird-Day 


is here again. It is fast becoming a national day. It is 
to be hoped that teachers are glad to welcome it and use it 
for the highest good of all concerned. The danger in the 
school observance of this day, will be in attempting to do 
too much. Do not feel that you must begin to teach the 
technical classification of birds, or to touch the scientific 
side of the subject with the babies. No, no. If the 
primary teacher can teach the children to see birds, to Asten 
to birds and to understand that they are a part of God’s 
plan for the beauty of the world and the benefit of man — 
if she can plant a feeling of kinship between birds and 
people that Kipling in his Jungle Stories, created between 
animals and people, she will have done enough. 

It is a matter of speculative interest as to what the 
teacher who wears aigrettes and bird’s wings on her hat will 
say to the children about the wrong of murdering birds for 
millinery purposes. Much of the use of bird-ornaments in 
the past has been’ through mere thoughtlessness and some 
ignorance on the part of women. But that ignorance can 
no longer exist since the agitation of this subject and the 
facts that have been brought to light. The woman who 
patronizes bird-millinery hereafter must do it in the face of 
enlightenment. This matter seems to be one of slow 
conviction and conversion. The editor of Primary Epvu- 
CATION has reached the point of conviction where she is 
ashamed of the bird-wings upon her own bonnet and 
promises herself and the army of her teacher-readers 
“ never to do so any more.” 


Danger Signal in Nature Study 


How many teachers ever think of the possible conse- 
quences when they say to the children, “ Bring me such a 
shrub, plant, or flower.” Where are the children to get 
these things? They do not often own them, they are not 
always to be found growing wild, and where shall they find 
the material “ teacher” wants? Do they not feel that they 
are licensed to take them wherever they can find them if they 
are for school purposes? In cities and large towns every 
tree or shrub is planted for the beautifying of the place 
where it grows, and belongs to the town or to the individual. 
What right have the children to touch such property? Yet, 
they are enthusiastic and ambitious and determined to 
bring this solicited material to the school-room. The result 
is simply stealing as surely as if they entered the house of 
the citizens and carried away property. Not only is there 
theft and a desire tor concealment if detected in carrying 
away these things, but there is a disregard of the injury 
done to shrub, plant, flower or fruit, that is entirely at 
variance with the spirit that should be aroused by nature 
study. The study of nature that does not implant the feel- 
ing that the plant world is to be held sacred from ruthless 
depredation for tts own sake as well as to respect the rights 
of others is a pretty poor kind of nature study. Let us be 
careful, teachers, as to how these requests are made of the 
children and not neglect to sound the note of warning 
against all interference with the property of others. The 
teaching of morals enters into this as into every part of 
school work. 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


“ Games without Music,” for Children. By Lois Bates. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y. City.) ‘ 


“The Water Babies.” By Charles Kingsley. 
readers. (Educational Pub. Co., Boston.) 


“Undine.” By Abby L. Alger. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Edited for youngest 


“Four True Stories of Life and Adventure. 


By Jessie R. Smith, 
(William Beverly Harrison, N. Y. City.) 
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MEMORY DAY. 


Children, bring your sweetest flowers ! 

4 North and south and east and west, 
Bring the flowers you love the best, 
Lay them where the soldiers rest. 


Children, bring your sweetest flowers ! 
In memory of the gift they gave, 
Every noble man and brave 
Who sleeps within a soldier’s grave. 
— Anna M. Pratt 





Bring Flowers 


Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweetest, the best, 

To garland the beds where our brave are at rest. 

Bring pansies for thoughts, unforgotten are they ; 

Bring laurel for glory they won in the fray : 

Bring lilacs for youth — many fell ere their prime ; 
Bring oak leaves for Liberty, goddess sublime ; 

Bring chrysanthemums white for the truth they implore ; 
Bring lilies for peace — they battle no more ; 

Bring violets, myrtles, and roses for love ; 

Bring snowballs for thoughts of the Heaven above ; 


Bring hawthorn for hope which surmounts earthly strife ; 


Bring amaranth blossoms for immortal life. 
Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweetest, the best, 
To garland the beds where our brave are at rest. 
— Youth's Companion 


“We bring a tender song, 
Whose echoes linger long 
About their beds. 
Sing,— reverently and low,— 
Sing,— lovingly and low,— 
Above their heads!” 


‘We visit the graves of our soldiers to-day. 
While nature is robed with the beauty of May ; 
We’ll carry of flowers the brightest with care, 
Of tender affection the emblems so fair. 
New anthems of praise and thanksgiving we sing, 
While garlands and wreaths in profusion we bring ; 
And thousands will bless, from each station in life, 
The gallant and noble who fell in the strife.” 


“ May comes now with a sunny smile ; 
We have waited for her a long, long while. 
This is the month when for deeds so brave, 
We lay sweet flowers on the soldier’s grave.” 


Rest! 


Rest where they wearied, and lie where they fell. 
So in our minds we will name them once more, 
So in our hearts we will cover them o’er ; 
Think of those far-away heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 

— Will Carlton 


Out of the sorrows common alike to North and South 
came this beautiful custom. But Decoration day no longer 
belong to those who mourn. It is the common privilege of 
us all, and will be celebrated as long as gratitude exists and 
flowers bloom. — Chauncy M. Depew 


Grow, grasses green! and towns, make haste to cover 

Each riven plain and field of battle over ! 

Whirl, busy wheels, and drown for aye the din 

Of ended strifes and discords that have been ! 

So thickly strew each soldier’s grave, O flowers, 

We shall not heed which bed the bright bloom showers ! 
— Olive E. Dana 


——————————— 


With malice toward none and with 
charity for all. 


— Lincoln 


The army of Grant and the army of 
Lee are together. They are one in faith, 


‘in hope, in fraternity, in purpose, and 


in an invincible patriotism.’ In justice 
strong, in policy secure, and in devotion 
to the flag, all one. 

— President McKinley 


May, 1898 
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Bird Songs 


Music — “ Mountain Maia’s Invitation” 
(Page 121 Franklin Square Song Collection. I.) 





ALICE E, ALLEN 
Little girl, as Bluebird, singing alone : 


“« Sweet ! — Sweet !— Sweet!” 

Ope’ your eyes, sleepy eyes — 

See the great, glad sun arise ; 

Wake, sweetheart! Rosy skies 

Tell the dawn is near. 
1 “Sweet” the May by shore and sea, 
‘* Sweet’ the blue skies, broad and free, 
* Sweet’ my home in the tree, 
“ Sweet ” the bluebird dear ! 


All ( Chorus): 
2 “Sweet!” I call, my mate to greet, 
Listen, far off, hear her — “ Sweet!” 
3 «© Sweet !—Sweet ! — Sweet!” 
“ Sweet ! — Sweet !— Sweet!” 
“ Sweet’”’ the bluebird dear ! 


Little girl as Song Sparrow : 


4 « T-witt !—T-witt !—T-wee!” 
Skies of gold, clouds of gray, 
All make up the merry May, 
Storms may come; sing away 
In the glad, green wood. 
5 Can the tiniest sparrow fall, 
But the Father knows it all? 
We are safe — this is our call— 
“ Alway, God is good!” 


All ( Chorus): 


“ Twitter, twitter, twitter, t-wee !” 
This is the song for you and me — 
“ T-witt !— T-wee!” 
“« T-witt ! — T-wee!”’ 
“ Alway, God is good!” 


Little girl as Robin Redbreast : 


“ Cheer ! — Cheer ! — Cheer!” 

Raindrops fall o’er the hill, 

All the other birds are still, 

Robin sings, with a will — 
Redbreast, brave and gay. 

Soon the sun will shine again 

All the brighter after rain, 

Violets bloom in field and lane, 
All for love of May. 


All ( Chorus): 


“« Cheer-up !— Cheer-up !— Cheer !—Cheer !— 
Cheer!” 
After rain the skies are clear ; 
“« Cheer ! — Cheer ! — Cheer !” 
“« Cheer ! — Cheer ! — Cheer!” 
All for love of May ! 


Little girl as Thrush : 


“ Joy ! — Joy !— Joy!” 
Ne’er before, noon like this ; 
Raindrops lost in sunshine’s kiss, 
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Brooks and bees, birds and bliss, 
All to May belong ! 

Tender tones, like little rills, 

Tripping into joyous trills ; 

All the world with rapture thrills 

At the thrush’s song. 


All ( Chorus): 


“ Joy !—Oh, joy !—Oh, joy !— Joy ! —Joy!” 
Oh, let naught our bliss destroy ! 
“ Joy !— Joy ! — Joy!” 
“ Joy !— Joy !— Joy!” 
This the thrush’s song. 


Little girl as Dove: 


6 “Coo!—Coo!— Coo!” 
Shadows lie o’er the land, 
Gently dropped by Night’s soft hand ; 
Silent stars, calm and grand, 
Gem the sky above. 
Blessed bird-notes, far and near, 
Bits of music, dropping clear, 
O’er them all, dreamy, dear; 
Coos the gentle dove. 


\ 


All (Chorus): 
“ Good-night ! — Good-night ! — Good-night, 


all,” 
This her tender, soothing call ! 
* Coo !— Coo !— Coo!” 
** Coo !— Coo !— Coo!” 


List! the bird of love. 


Five little girls who have sung the solos : 


7 Birds! Birds! Birds! 
Oh, such wee, tender things, 
Breathing sweetest whisperings, 
Just “a song with two wings” 

Dropped from heaven here ! 
If, in field or woodland tree, 
We no tiny bird could see, 
What would all this glad spring be? 
8 Desolate and drear. 


All ( Chorus): 


9 Love the birds, the little birds, 
With their songs and cheering words, 
For the May would not be May 
With no birdies here. 


Directions 


In each stanza, the words representing the bird’s song should be made 
to sound as nearly as possible like the note of the bird. 

' Pause slightly after each “Sweet!” The word should be given 
with a slight rising inflection. 

2 Put heads on one side in bird-like attitude, as if listening. 
“ Sweet!” in second line very softly. 

% In each chorus except last, in this line, one-half the children sing 
first three bird-calls, the others last three, very softly, as if in answer. 
All sing last line. 

* Instead of sounds given to represent this song, children may make 
soft whistling sound with lips. 

5 Very reverently. 

Music soft, sweet, and slow. 
Music strong. 
Slow and sad. 

* Very earnestly. 

Great care should be taken throughout to give sounds of the letters 
very clearly and sweetly. 


Last 


> @ 


(If more convenient, the stanzas of this little song may be sung as a 
chorus by selected children, the entire school joining in each chorus.) 


“ Why, green leaves, have you fingers?” 
Then the maple cried in glee: 

“Yes, just as many as you have, 
Count them and you will see.” 





—EE . 





The Lilac 


The sun shone warm, and the lilac said, 
‘*T must hurry and get my table spread, 

For if I am slow, and dinner lete, 

My friends, the bees, will have to wait.” 


So delicate lavender glass she brought 
And the daintiest china ever bought, 
Purple tinted, and all complete ; 

And she filled each cup with honey sweet. 


‘* Dinner is ready!” the spring wind cried; 
And from hive and hiding far and wide. 
While the lilac laughed to see them come, 
The little gray-jacketed bees come hum-m! 


They sipped the sirup from every cell, 
They nibbled at taffy and caramel; 
Then, without being asked, they all buzzed,.‘‘ We 
Will be very happy to stay to tea.” 
— Clara Doty Bates 


Bird Trades 
The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 


He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best ; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cosy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work — 
A carpenter is he — 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners : 

Some build upon the ground : 
And busy little tailors, too, 

Among the birds are found.— Seé. 


The Little Doves 


High on the top of an old pine tree 
Broods a mother-dove with her young ones three ; 
Warm over them is her soft, downy breast, 
And they sing so sweetly in their nest. 
“Coo,” says the little ones, “ Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest on the old pine-tree. 


May 


Oh, a Gear little maiden is dainty Miss May, 
And she has such a pleasant and sweet winning way, 
That we long to be out and be with her all day. 


She comes over the meadows and into the town, 
All embroidered with lilacs her beautiful gown, 
And her bonnet of buttercups way to the crown. 


When she smiles all the clouds disappear from the skies, 
For there’s seldom a tear to be seen in those eyes, 
Whose color to match the forget-me-not tries. 


And to show how they love her, their own darling May, 
’Tis with blushes as pink as the dawn of the day 
That each apple tree turns to a blooming bouquet. 

— Ada Stewart Shelton 





The Humming-bird 


I am the tiny humming-bird, 

The jasmines have come back, I heard. 
I swim above each dainty cup, 

And drink the sweetest honey up. 
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I skim the cream of all the flowers, 

And dance away the sunny hours. 

Upon my breast I wear the stone 

As emerald, ruby, turquoise, known ; 

My wings I use so very swift, 

A halo round my head I lift. 

Now listen as I quickly come, 

I do not sing, I only hum. 

I z-o-o-n and z-o-o-n, now here, now there, 
And you can’t catch me anywhere.— Se/. 


The Happy Bird 


Oh, if I were a Jittle bird, 
Happy would I be, 

Perched all day on a leafy tree ; 
Oh, down in the meadow 
Drinking in the dew, 

I'd be a merry bird, 

Say, wouldn’t you? 


Not a single number lesson, 

Not a word to spell, 

Funny old school-house 

Without any bell ! 

Oh, a cherry for a lunch, 

And a blossom for a book, 

And a dinner with the honey bee 
Down by the brook.— Se/. 


Bob White 


Little Bob White, hid away, oh, so sly, 

Down under the clover and meadow-grass high, 
Where I never can find you or spy you at alli. 
Now tell me, dear Bob, why it is that you call? 


When the clouds are so few, 
And the sky is so blue, 


And the sun shines as bright as it ever shone yet, 


Then why do you say, 
In so teasing a way, 


“More wet! More wet!” 


— £. H. Thomas 


Bird Thoughts 


I lived first in a little house, 
And lived there very well, 

I thought the world was small and round 
And made of pale blue shell. 


I lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other, 

I thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find 

I said: ‘* The world is made ef leaves, 
I have been very blind.” 


At length I flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors. 

I don’t know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors! 





What Does the Robin Say? 


Baby, what does the robin say, 

Do you hear his evening song? 
He sits and sings his twilight lay, 

With a heart all merry and strong. 
He sings, “‘Good-night my baby dear ; 
Sleep well, sleep soft, and do not fear ; 
For somehow I know as I sit and sing, 
That God takes care of everything.” — Sed. 


’ May, 1898 : 
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Baucators ‘ana Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
nervous exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
py Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


my” FCG 


56 W. asth Street, 
New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ( $1.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— 


The best remedy kaown for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not contain 


oocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 





Home TRAcHERS’ AGENCY, 


364 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Extract from letter to the manager from the 
Sec. of the Mass. Board of Education : 
“You are entitled to the confidence of 
others as you have mine. 
(SIGNED ) FRANK A. HILL.” 


Every position filled in 1897 the result of 
adirect call from employers. 
Write for three plans of service. 


CAMERA 





$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 
You can photograph anything. Instantaneous 
or time exposure. We prepare all apparatus, 


plates, chemicals, ete. -, you follow directions. Any- 
one with this camera can soon learn the art of 
photography. It will be a nice ~~ for vacation. 
Get it now. Teach yoursel Prepared p 

only 25 cents per dozen. Lots of fun for 2 cents 


~ CAMERA 
$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


If at any time within a year you desire to trade 
for one of our REPEATING cameras, we will allow 
you $1.00 and take back the one you buy. The 
repeating camera is like a repeating rifle. You 

— ph one plate and instantly place another 

tion. No trouble or bother. ou load it at 
hone and snap es! ictures at pleasure. Any 
child can handle it. This is a new device never put 
on the market before. $3.06, $4.00, $5.00, according 
to siz+ and number of plates. 


AGENTS CAN IIAKE MONEY. 
Address, 
A. H. CRAIG, Mukwonago, Wis 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Renders valnable service to the best teachers. 
Manual explaining our method is sent free. 











THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVEsTS WEEKLY 


“Pilhjinder 


The First and ONLY paps giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-t te, entertaining, ‘truthful. Trial, 13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder. Weshington, D C. 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5—August 12. 
Mathematics, Science, — and P 
delightfal suburban locality in New 
School of P , ninth year, September 28, 1898 
May 13, 1899. For circular address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 


Courses in 


emacs? A 
York City. 


Ts 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 








SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 





There is no better way to secure a school or a teacher than to do it through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E, 


What results can we show? Over 2,800 positions filled. Send for manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. ¥. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





THE FisK TEACHERS? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





ESTABLISHED 1893 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


formerly “THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” 
P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, 


no change in management.) 


Tremont Temple, Boston, 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


PROVIDES GOOD TEACHERS FOR GOOD SCHOOLS. \ If in search of either, you may find it to yonr 
PROVIDES GOOD SCHOOLS FOR GOOD TEACHERS. ) advantage to write us fully in regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

EAC HERS with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted f r first- 
class positions in Pennsylvania and other States. Write for info: mation con- 


cerning the NATIONAL EDUCATION BUREAU and learn what we are doing for teachers in Peonsyl- 
vania and other States. Fourteen Years Experience. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Address 
. L. MEYERS & CO., 122 & 124 Market St., 
THE EDUCATIONAL RECISTER Co., 
(FORMERLY THE WINCHELL TEACHERS’ ACENCY) 

Maintains a select and classified Register of Teachers and Instructors of all kinds (approved by a Board 
of Registration) Librarians, Lecturers, Musical and Elocutionary Talent, Governesse®, Matrons, 
Book-keepers, Secretaries, etc, Publishes TEACHER AND STUDENT, a Literary and Educational 
all Educated People. Send for sample and circulars. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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How to Make a Whistle 


First take a willow bough, 
Smooth, and round, and dark, 
And cut a little ring 
Just through the outside bark. 


Then tap and rap it gently 
With many a pat and pound 
To loosen up the bark, 
So it may turn around. 


Slip the bark off carefully, 
So that it will not break, 

And cut away the inside part, 
And then a mouth-piece make. 


Now put the bark all nicely back 
And in a single minute, 

Just put it to your lips 
And blow the whistle in it.— Sed. 


A Long-Felt Want 


One day wee Willie and his dog 
Sprawled on the nursery floor. 

He had a florist’s catalogue 
And turned the pages o’er. 


Till all at once he gave a spring, 
“ Hurrah!” he cried with joy ; 
“ Mama, here’s just the very thing 
To give your little boy ! 


“ For when we fellows go to school, 
We lose our things, you know ; 
And in that little vestibule 
They do get mixed up so. 


“ And as you often say you can’t 
Take care of ’em for me, 
Why don’t you buy a rudder plant 
And an umbrella tree ?”’ 
— Carolyn Wells in September St. Nicholas 


Guess What? 


(For the Little Ones) 


I am a bright flower. I bloom in the fields in spring. I 
am the color of gold. When I am old my hair turns gray. 
The children like to make curls of my stems, or pipes to 
blow on. What is my name? (Dandelion.) 


Il. 


I have four legs and I have hoofs. I have a short tail. I 
live in a cold country. I have horns. I can run very fast. 
They harness me into a sledge. WhoamlI? (Reindeer.) 


Ii. 
I am a bird. I like to build my nest in the elm tree. My 


feathers are black and yellow. My nest looks like a pocket. 
What is my name? ( Oriole.) 


IV. 


I have four feet. I like to jump. I live in the water and 
on land. I like to catch insects to eat. I lay my eggs in 
the water. Who am I? ( Frog.) 


V. 


I am a large bird. I do not builda very pretty nest. | 
am not a pretty singer. My feathers are black. The 
farmer does not like me. Whatis my name?  (Cvow.) 


—L. F. A. 





Sunshine 


Put a little sunshine in the day ; 
Others need its cheer and so do you 
Need it most when outer sky’s dull gray 
Leaves the sunshine-making yours to do. 


‘ Give the day a streak of rosy dawn ; 
Give it, too, a touch of highest noon, 
Make the ones about you wonder why 
Sunset crimson should appear “so soon.” 


Sunshine-making is a blessed task ; 
Cheery hearts, like lovely wide blue sky, 
Banish weary gloom and give fresh hope, 
Check the rising tear or thoughtless sigh. 


Put the golden sunshine in each day ; 
Others need the cheer that comes thro’ you — 
Need it most when outer sky’s dull gray 
Leaves the sunshine making yours to do. 
— Juniata Stafford 


Summer is Coming 


A bluebird sat on a tree and sang, 
Summer is coming, coming. 

A bee crept out of its hive and began, 
Lazily, humming, humming, 

The frog from out the rushes and leaves, 
Into the water went splashing, 

The dragon fly with its body of green 
Through the tall flags went flashing. 


And suddenly brighter the sun shone out 
Atid the clouds away went sailing, 

And the sheep nibbled the soft green grass, 
The cow looked over the paling. 

Yes, summer had come and cuckoo sang, 
Songs through woodland and hollow. 

The summer has come, I heard it sung, 
Not only by thrush, but swallow. 


— Agnes R. Bacon 
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